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FOREWORD 


The  rapidity  nith  which  extension  teaching  , 
develops  as  a  scientific  profession  i*s'  largely  dependent 
upon' the  State  leaders  and  assistant  leaders  or  district 
agents 'f7ho  supervise  county  extension' v.'o'rk'er's', 
Inprovenent  in  the  effectiveness  with' which"  t  eaching 
activities  a.ro  conducted  in  the  field'  is  ha.'stene'd  or 
retarded  "by  the  degree  of  success  with  which  the  members 
of  the  supervisory  staff  perform  their  functions. 

■   •;•  '■    '^'^■^s  analysis  of  the  functions  and  activities  of 
SUp'brvisors  of  county  extension  agents  presented  in  this 
circular  focuses  attention  upon  this  key  group  in  the 
extension  organization.     The  authors  set  forth  some  of  the., 
fmidajiiental  principles  underlj/ing  successful  supervision...  . 
Supervisory  procedure  is  discussed  from  the  standpoint  of 
both' the ■ supervising  and  the  supervised  group.    Ways  of 
evaluating  the  results  of  supervision  are  described.. 

^  . It  is  hoped  that  this  delineation  of  the  field  of 
extension  supervision  will  succeed  in  arousing  interest  in 
the 'creative  possibilities  of  supervision,  and  that  exten* 
sion  leaders  and  graduate  students  will  be  stimulated  to 
undertaiie  further  studies  in  this  promising  field.  ■ 

K —   •  •  ■ 

/ 

C.  W.  Warburton, 
Director  of  Extension  Work. 


Mr.  Clark  was  lent  to  the  Federal  Extension  Service, for  five  months,  during  1930- 
31  to  assist  with  this  study.     The  authors  are,.'indeptod  to  the  State -extension 
directors  a,nd  supervisors  of  42  States,  and'to.  tho  Qounty  extension,  agents  of 
10  States  for  furnishing  data  for  this  study! 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  cooperative  extension  system  as  it  ha.s  been  developed  consists  of 
fotir  d.istinct"  groups  of  worl^ers.  -:( 1)  . ex  (2)  State  supervisors - 

of  county,  worlcers ,  (3)  subject-matter  specialists,  and  (4)  county  extension;  agents 
Each  of  ,thes&- groups  may,  be.  further  subdivided,,  depending  upon  whether  engaged  in 
extension  relating  to  agriculture,  home  economics!,  or  4-K  Club  work. 
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The  duties  and  functions  of  tliese  groups  are  closely  interrelated  and 
frequently  overlap...    Yet,  in  spite  of  wide  vai^iatifths  in  organisation  procedure 
in  the  different  States,  experience  h&s  evolved  Certain  functions  which  are 
peculiar  to  each  group  of  extension  workers. 

■  This  circular  aims  to  focus  attention  upon  that'  important  group  of  exten-,'. 
sion.  workers  variously  Icnown  as  State^  leaders,  State  agents,-  assistant  State'  ... 
leaders,  or  district  agents,  who  are  largely  responsible  for  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  county  extension  workers .  The • supervisory  activities  and  procedures 
of  the  State  leaders  and  their  assistants  will  be  analyzed,  and  their  contribution 
to  the  growth  and  development  of  extension  teexhing  as  a  profession  will  be  eval- 
uated. 

■During  the " early  years  of  extension,  the  State-  leaders  and  assistant  leaders 
devoted  their  efforts  largely  to  arousing  interest  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
a  county  in  employing  an  extension  agent,  organiz ing 'the  county  for  that  purpose,' 
financing  the  work,  ^selecting  the  agent  and  helping  him  to  become  established  in  , 
the  County.    With  most  of  the  preliminary  organization  of  counties  to  employ  agents 
completed,  the  State  leaders  of  county  agents  are  gradually  beginning  to  devote  ' 
more  attention  to  those  supervisory  functions  which  a're  more  closely  related  to 
the  improvement  of  extension  teaching.    Maintenance  of  the  county  extension  agent 
staff  .still  occupies  the  major  part  of  the  time  of  supervisors  in  many  States,  and 
is  an  important  function  .of  supervisors  in  nearly  all  States.  •  ■ ' 

Inasmuch  as  extension  supervisors  in  prea.ctico  have  to  discharge  certain 
administrative  functions  along  with  their  supervisory  duties,  it  may  be  well  to 
consider  at  the  outset  just  what  is  meant  by  administration  and  just  what  is 
meant  by  supervision.  ' '■,  '.  •  .      ■.  .  . 

.  ■  '  'supervision  DISTINGUISHED  FROM  ADMINISTRATION  ■  ^       •  ■ 


In  the  extension  system  it  is  not  always  possible  to  differentiate  clearly 
as  to .which  functions  and  activities  are  purely  administrative  and  which  are 
purely  supervisory  in  character.    Frequently  the  same  activity  may  have  both  an 
administrative  and  a . supervisory  aspect.'    In  general,  however,  extension  admin- 
istration may  be  considered  as  primarily  concerned  with  the  establishment, 
opar-ation,  and  maintenance  of  the  extension  system  as  a  v/hole.    Extension  adi-ainis- 
tration  involves  the  legal  basis  and  methods  of  financing,  the  organization  of 
the  various  branches  or  subdivisions  into  an  effective  machine,  the  maintenance 
of  an  effective  business  and  professional  staff,  cooperative  relationship  wrth 
other  contributing  public  and  private  agencies,  and  the  accounting  to  the  public 
for  extension  costs  and  accomplishments.    The  extension  director  is  the  chief 
administrative  officer  in  each  State.  ,•  .■       :      •  '  ■■■■ 

Extension  supervision,  on  the  other  hand,  is  concerned  with  the  'improve- 
ment of  extension  teaching.     Supervision  is  a  creative  entei-*prise  in  which  pro- 
fessionally minded  workers  attack  their  problems  scientifically,  seeking  the 
better  way  unhampered  by  traditional  bias' or  fixed  ideas.     If  deals  with  -oroblem 
analysis,  program  determination,  work  planning,  leadership  use ,  •  and' te'aching 
methods.     In  other  words,  supervision  is  not  concerned  directly  with  the  main- 
tenance of  the  extension  organization,  but  with. the  management  of  the  extension- 
teaching  personnel  to  enable  them. to .grow  professionally -and  thereby -to 'increase  ■ 
their  extension  teaching  accomplishments.     Supervisors  9f  county  extension  Workers 
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are  essentially  coa.ches  whose  task  it  is  to  see  that  the  educational  development 
of  rura.l  people  is  advanced  toward  the  g'oal  of  a  wider  application  of  scientific 
methods  ■  to  farming  and  home  making,  '  a.nd  a  nore  satisfying  rural  cocmunity  life. 

Extension  supervisors  are  usual ly  known  as  State  leaders  and  assistant 
State  leaders  of  agricultural  agent  work,  home  demonstration  work,  or  4-H  club 
work.     In  some  cases,  where  the  assistant  Sta^te  leaders  are  assigned  responsi- 
bility for  the-supa-vision  of  work  in  a  group  of  counties,  such  leaders  are 
referred -to  as  district  agents.     In  a  few  States  .'lie  State  supervisors  are  desig- 
nated as  assistant'  directors  and  have  added  a<3ministrative  responsibilities. 

The  conception  of  supervision  as  a  professional  activity  requiring  special- 
ized training  and  fitness  is  a  comparatively  recent  development.     It  is  onl;^  with- 
in the  past  25  "ears  that  any  marked  progress  has  been  made  in  the  application  of 
the  scientifxc  method  to  the  supervision  of  public  schools. /S      It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore^'  that  in  the •  comparatively  hew  field ^'of  extension  education, 
the"  ■  application  of  scientific  methods  to  improvement '  of -the  work  of  county  ex- 
tension agents  is  ■  just  arriving.;    The-growing  appreciation  of  the  creative  pos- 
sibilities of  supervision  in  improving  the 'work  of  co^anty  extension  agehts  fore- 
shadows  the  progress  in  extension  teaching  technic  just  ahead. 

'Preli.ninary  to  a  detailed  consideration  of  the  specific  fijnctionS  aiid  ac- 
tivities of  supervisors  of  county  extension  agents,  it  is  helpful  to  consider 
supervision  in  its  !..ore  general  aspects. 

'  •  ■■  -  Supervisory  Organization 

Certain  fundaj:iental  principles  underlie  all  successful  organiza,tion 
whether  involving  an  educational  enterprise  or  a  commercial  endeavor.     To  more 
than  mention  some  of  these  principles  is  hardly  necessary  because  of  their  obvioijs 
importance  in  organizing  the  supervision  of  extension: 

1.     Centralized  executive  responsibility.    Without  a  responsible  directing 
head  little  progress  can  be  made  in  any  field  of  endeavor.     The  State 
extension  director  has  been  given  full  responsibility  for  the  admin- 

■  istration  of  extension  work,  -as  he  is  the  adm.inistrative  representa,- 
tive  in  the  State  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
well  as  of  the  State  agriculturaJ  college . 

■  2.    'Definition  of  responsibilities  and  delegation  of  authority.    Not  only 
must  the  successful  supervisor  know  where  his  responsibilities  begin 
and  cease,  but  he  must  be  clothed  with  the  necessary  a.uthority  to 
perform  his  duties  properly. ■ 

3.    Facility  for  cooperation  and  coordination.    Lost  motion  and  friction  in 
"    ■   ■'■  the  extension  system  are  sure  to  result  if  provision  is  not  made  to 

"   insure  the  cooperative  action  of  all  interested  parties  and  the 

■  ■ proper 'Coordination  of  activities  in' solving  extension  teaching 
'■■  problems*     ■  ■  ■   -     ■  --  •'■  -  ^    ^  ■ 


/ 2  '  Barr .  A.  'S',  •-e.nd  Eurton,-  W..  S,-  '  'The  Supervision"  bf 
■'-■■■■-'&■  a^o^-^  1926^  ■  •■Chapter.^4»<i;.fs=s&'- 'i  -a:: 
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4.     Democracy  if  spirit  and  operation.     Greatest  progress  is  raade  when. 

both  the  supervised  and  the  supervisors  ap'nroa.ch  their  coraraon      '  " 
problems  with  a  professional,  attitude  of  mind.    When  both  groups 
attack  the  problems  presented  for  solution'  in  a  scientific  way,  ' 
the  question  of  morale  becomes  of  minor  importance  vand  unanticiioated 
developm.ents  will  not  be  permitted  to  interfere  seriously  with  the 
ca.rrying.  out  of  plans  agreed  uoon.    AssiJimption  of  leadership  in 
the  application  of  scientific  methods  .Qf/iBtudy  to.  extension  probleras 
rests  with  the  supervisor.  •  .  :  .  ■ '  .c-'-',  ' 

A  clearer  understanding  in  som.e  instances  of  just  where  the  extensi'ori  " 
aupervisor's  responsibilities  begin  and  end  doubtless  is  needed.    Smooth  func- 
tioning of  the  supervisory  organization  . is  frequently  dependent  upon  exceptional 
personalities,  when  improved  organization  would ^ help  td' .avoid  the  necessity  for 
such  personal  acconaaodation  and  compromise.  '  It  i.s.- 'of  course  possible  to 'outline 
plans  of  work  and  schedules  in  such  detail  and  adhere  to  them  so  closely  that  no 
opportunity  is  provided  to  care  for  emergency  prob'l'ems. 

Occasionally  it  happens  that  no-  one  in  the^  extension  organizatirtn  is  made 
responsible  for  seeing  that  the  activities  of  supervisors  of  agricultural  agent 
work,  home  demonstration  work,  and  4-H  club  work -a:re  properly  coordinat-ed.  This 
is  particularly  important  where  but  one  agent  is  e'rAployed  in  the  county  and  he 
or  she  is  expected  to  ca.rry  on  a  program  with  men,-  women,  boys,  and  girls. 

Responsibility  for  frequently  acrutinizing  the  supervisory  organization 
to  see  whether  it  coincides  with  sound  principles  of 'organization ;'dif  course  rests 
with  the  chief  administrative  officer,  the  extension  director.' 

Functions  of  Supervision 

Broadly  speaking,  the  functions  of  'siiperVisyrs  of  educational  work  can 
be  grouped  'onder  three  headings  -  (l)  inspection,  (2)  research  or  study,  and 
(3)  tra,iniag  and  guidance.  /3  _/4  io  i:'c- r .-..^^ ,  ■■■   ■  ■  "■  • 

1.  Through  inspection  the  supervisory  agent  is  able  to  diagnose  conditions 
and  discover  probleB.s  which  press  for  solutio'n.  '' Careful  observation  i's  essential 
if  the  supervisor  is  to  thoroughly  understand  the  conditions  under  which  the 
agent  works,  and  the  possibilities  of  improvement.    All  too  frequently  in  exten- 
sion supervision,   inspection  is  of  a  va(;::^e  visitatorial  character  rather  than 
definite  and  purposeful.  •  '  . 

2.  By  extension  research  or  study  is  meant;  a  systematic,  critical  investi- 
gation, seeking'  facts  or  principles  underlying  the  conduct  of  extension  teaching. 
Educational  research  is  a  creative  function,  as  true  progress  comes  through 
knowledge  of  facts  scientifically  obtain.ed.     The  past  15  years  have  witnessed  a, 
remarkable  growth  in  research  departmejits  connected  with  city  school. ■systeris.. 
Research  in  the  field  of  extension  e ducat  ion  is  an  even  newer ■ development ■ / 5. 

/3  National  Education  Association,  Deportment, .of . Superintendence .  1930'   .  • 

The  Superintendent  Surveys  Supervision*  Eighth  Yearbook.,' WashingtonyD^G.;  ' the 
association,  1950.  Chapter  2,,  .     '  '  /  .  \" 

/4  Splain,  C.L.  A  Statement  of  Policy :  Concerning .  Ijhe  .-Supervi.sion  of  ,  Instruction. 
Detroit  Jour,  2d.,  v.  3,  May,  1923.  p.  393-394»:j.j\:, -i-f::  ■:.::r/-r-:.  ■  v-: 

/5  Smith;  C.B.  and  Wilson,  M.C.     The  Agricultural  Extens  ion  System,  of  the  United 
States.    New  York,  J,  Wiley  &  Sons,'  1930.  Chapter  20. 
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and  it  is- doubtful  if  extension  supervisors  generally  fully  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  extension  research  to  the  i^rbrrth  >nd  dev-elopiaent  of  extension  teach- 
ing as  a  truly  "scientific  profession.    A  professional  spirit  on  the  part  of  those 
engaged  in  supervisory  activities  will  do  much  to  encourage  a  similar  spirit  on 
the  part  of  those  supervised.  ..■  . 

3.     Trainin^T  and  guidance  help  to  keep  the  co'onty  extension  personnel  in- 
formed and  practiced  in  the  hest  extension -procedures  end  to  insure  the  success- 
ful application  of  the  better  teaching  methods  evolved  through  extension  research 
Annual  extensiOxi  conferences  a.nd  other  grorcp  meetings  of  co"'anty  worlcers,  personal 
visits  to  co'unties  to  confer  with  agents  on  individual  problems,  distribution  .of 
outlines,  furnishing  teaching  material,  helping  to  diagnose  difficulties  and 
apply  remedies,  and  appraisal  of  results,  are  some  of  the  major  ways  in  which  '  - 
extension  supervisors  discharge  this -important  function. 

■What  Supervision  Accomplishes 

In  brief ,  supervision  of  county  extension  agents  is  concerned  with  - 

-  1.    Proper  induction  of  agents  into  service,  which  includes  a 

thorough  understanding  on  the  part  of  agents  of  the  objectives 
to  be  reached,  the  procedures  to  be  followed,  and  the  standards' 
of  accomplishment  to  be  attained. 

■ '2.    Seeking  out  strong  and  weak  points  of  agents  supervised;  '  . 

building  on  strong  points,  and  helping  to  correct  wealc  points, 
depending  on  individ-ual  capacities  of  agents. 

3.  Recognition  of  good  extension  procedures  and  their  interpretation 
■  .'.  as -so-und  teaching -principles . 

4.  Promoting  applica,tion  of  results  of  extension  research  to 

practical  conduct  of  county  work. 

5.  Obta,ining  recognition  of  extension  t  eaching  as  a  scientific 

■  profession,  • 

6.  Stimulating  some ' prof essional  growth  by  all  agents  and  much  growth 

by  i-aost  capa.ble  a,gents. 

"    supervisory  DUTIES  OF  SUBJECT-tiATTER  SPECIALISTS 

Though  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  bulletin  to  deal  primarily  with  general 
extension  supervisors,  -  the  State  and  district  leaders  of  county  agricultural, 
home  demonstration,  and  4-H  club  agents  -  recognition  must  be  given  to  the  fact 
that  State  subject-matter  specialists  also  have  certain  supervisory  responsi- 
bilities.   Just  as  in  the  city  school  system  special  supervisors  help  to  improve 
the  .quality  of  teaching  done  in  certain  fields  such  as  science,  music,  kinder- 
garten, domestic  science,  and  man-ual  training,  so  do  the  State  specialists  in 
dairying,  fruit  growing,  clothing,  and  home  management  help  to  stimulate,  exten-^ 
'sion  teaching  in  these  respective  fields  throughout  the  State.     It  is  the  job  " 
of  the  subject-matter  specia,list  to  be  thofo'jghly  informed  r-egarding- the  results 


of  experimentation  and  the  experience  of  farmers  as  related  to  his.^part icular 
subject-matter  field,  end  to  know  the  situation  throughout.. the  State  with  regard 
to  the  subject-matter  teaching  being  done  in  his  respective  field.  The-snecial- 
ist  advised  the  administrative  and  supervisory  officers  regarding  the  subject- 
matter  content  of  Sta.te  and  county  programs,  calls  attention  to  problems  and 
solutions  thcat  are  being  overlooi-ced,  and  a.ssists  county  .extension  agents  in  • 
improving  the  quality  of  teaching  done  under  the  particular  project  the  special- 
ist is  leading.   I  .     J  . 

-In  other  respects  the  subject-matter  specialist  is  like  the  special  music, 
art,  or  manual-training  teacher  who  does  the  classroom : instruction , in  these  ■ 
specialized  subjects  in  severa.1  schools.      To  a  large  extent  in -some  States  ..and 
to  some  extent  in  all  States,  the  State  sub ject-ma.tter  specialist  is  a  special 
extension  teacher  v/ho  actually  does  the  subject-matter  teaching  in  foods  and 
nutrition,  poultrj^,  or  agricultural  engineering  in  a  certain  num.ber  of 'counties. 
In. some  instances  the  meetings,  demonstrations,  and  other  teaching  activities, 
of  this  specialist  are  designed  to  train  county  extension  worker  in  improved 
teachiing  procedures.     In  other  instances  the  •  county  extension  worker  becomes  the 
observing  organizer  while  the  specialist  does  ^  the  .  act-oa.!  t  ea,ching,-  or  the.  county 
extension  agent  goes  about  other  teaching  activities'  while  employing  the  State 
specialist  as  an  assistant  agent  to  increp.se  the  volijme  of  extension  t..eaching  ■ 
done . 

However,  the  purpose  of  the  writers  is  not  to  analyze  the  functions  and 
activities  of  specieJists,  but  to  call  attention :to  the  fact  that,  although  the 
responsibility  for  the  successful  conduct  of  extension  teaching  by  the  county 
extension  agents  rests  with  the  general  supervisors,  sub ject-^matter  i&pecialists 
do  have  certain  supervisory  functions  to  perform. '  .  ■  ■:.%:}■'..■■■:■> 

FUHC'IIOKS  or  SUP3IIVIS0R3  OF.  COIHTY  SX-rSIJSION  AGENTS::;  -  ■M.rJ.': 

Just  whrat  are  the  specific  duties  of  supervisors  of  county  extens:i,on.- 
agents?    How  are  these  duties  performed?    As  a  practical  approach  to  thes.e : 
problems  the  writers  prepared  a  tentative  list  of  functions,  based  unon  their 
pwn  experiences  rs  supervisors,  their,  observrtion  of  the  work  of  other  super'- . 
visors,  their  observation  of  the  work  of.  other  supervisors,  and  a  review  of  the 
annual  plans  of  work  and  annual  reports,  of,  supervisors,  filed  with  the,  Office^  of 
Cooperative  Extension  ITork,     The  tentative  schedule  was,  talcen  to  the  field  where 
it  was  discussed  with  the  supervisors  of  two  Ste.tes.     After  minor  changes  were 
made  11  States  v/ere  visited  and  the  supervisors  assisted  in  interpreting' the' 
questionnaire.    Later  written  interpretations  were  prepared  and  ma-ilcd  along 
with  the  questionnaire  to  supervisors  in  States  not  persona.lly  visited.  Infor- 
mation was  received  altogether  from  42  States  and  143  supervisors,  66  of  \7hom. 
scgsrvised  agricultural  agents  ^  50  home  demonstration  work,  a,nd' 27'  club  work.  ' 
These  143  supervisors  represent  37  per  cent  of  all  the  supe  rvlsors'  of  county-^  ' 
extension  work  employed  throughout  the  country  on  December  31,  1930. 

The  various,  supervisory  functions  were  grouped,  for  purposes  .  of  this ■  "■ 
study,,  under  9  main  headings,  2  of:  which  are  primarily,  administrative  •  in  char- 
acter, 6  are  supervisory  in  the  professional  sense,,  and  li-is  ts.  cover  time spent 
in  the  capacity  of  subject-matter  specialist.  '-.uy:-':  ■  ^^'■:.  ■:.^'.^  -v.  

"  -  7  - 
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It  must  be  recognized  that  the  wide  range  in  time  spent  on  the  various 
main  groups  of  functions  is  due  not  o/ily  to  .^^ariations  in  conditions  in  the 
several  districts  of  a  State- and  "betvveen  the  several  States,  out  p,lso  to  dis- 
trihution  of  certain  functions  among  different  supervisors.    For  examr)le,  one 
supervisor  may  make  a  speciality  of  ha,ndlin/r  administrative  matters;  another 
of  office  luanagenent  or  program  determination  and  project  planning;  still 
another  may  be  an  expert  on  circular  letters  or  news  writing  a.nd  spend  a  large 
amount  of  ti.ae  in  helping  argents  in  tha.t-rega.rd.    Thus,  there  may  "be  a,  wide 
va^riation  in  tirjie- spent  "by  supervisors  on  ihdividua^l  functions,  which  is  com- 
pensated for  by  more  or  less  time  spent  on  other  functions  by  other  supervisors 
"  in  the  same' State.     The  result  is  that  the  average  amount  of  time  devoted  to 
each  functional  group  represents  the  nature  of  the  job  of  supervision  nore 
nearly  than  it  dees  the  job  of  the  individual  supervisor. 

The  division  'of  duties  among  supervisors  may  be  illustrated  by  the  situ- 
ation in  a,  Sta„te  with-  86  co'ionty" "agricultural  aeents  and  two  agricultural  agent 
supervisors.     One  supervisor  reports  40  per  cent  of  his  tine  spent  on  program 
determination,  and  10  per  cent  on  personnel  problems.     The  other  leader  spends 
20  per  cent  of  his  time  on  prograius  and  27  per  cent  on  personnel  problems.  These 
two  supervisors  average  to  spend  about  50  per  cent  of-  their  time  on  these  two 
functions  as-  co.'ipared  to  an  average  of  approximately  30  per  cent  for  agricultura 
/I  supervisors  in  42  States.     The  fact  that  the  average  supervisor  has  20  agents 
to  supervise,  whereas  in  this  pa,rticular  State  the  supervisors  are  assigned 
43  agents  apiece,  helps  to  acco'unt  for  the  unusual  time  distribution. 

Administrative  Functions 

Relations  with  Counties.     Co-jnty  extension  agent  supervisors  spend  on 
the  average  about  one-seventh  of  their  time  in  establishing  and  maintaining 
co'operative  relations  with  counties  f or  ,emplo^.'ment  of  agents.     This  work  in- 
eludes  time  spent  in  explaining  the  nature  of  the  work  and  its  results  to  offi- 
cials and  residents  of  the  co-unties,  helping  rural  people  organize  to  employ 
agents,  makin-:;  financial  arrangements  for  supporting  couiity  extension  work,  a^nd 
helping  to  select  and  employ  agents. 

Agricultura.l  agent  leaders  spend  about  one-fifth  more  time  on  relations 
with  counties  than  do  home  demonstration  leaders,  and  nearly  four  times  as  much 
time  as  do  club  leaders.     (Table  1.)     This  fact  is  probably  due  partly  to  there 
being  more  agricultural  a.Tents  than  home  demonstration  agents  or  club  agents. 
It  is  due  also  to  the  plan  followed  in  some  States  of  having  one  representative 
from  the  agricultural  college  transact  all  negotiations  with  a  county. 

The  time  spent  on  relations  with  coiuities  by  individual  coianty  agent, 
supervisors  varies  from  a  minimum  of  3  per  cent  to  a  majcimura  of  35  per  cent. 
Home  demons  traction  leaders  spend  from  none  to  50. per  cent  of  their  time  and 
club  leaders  from  none  to  25  per  cent  of  their  time,'. on  this  fiznction. 

Relations  with  Other  Organizations.    Establishing  and  maintaining  coop- 
erative relationships  •^ith  farmers organizations ,  women's  clubs,  chambers  of 
commerce,  service  clubs,  business  firms,  college  departments,  and  other  public 
agencies  such  as  health,  education,  and  administra.tive  departments  of  the  Sta,te 
government  occupies  about  9  per  cent  of  the  county  agricultural  agent  leaders' 
time  and  between  7  and  8  per  cent  of  the  home  deijonstration  leaders'  and  club 
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leaders'  time.    The  time  spent  by  individual  leaders  on  this  function  varies 
from  none  to  4-0  per  Cont  of  the  total. 

Combining!;  the  time  spent  on  the  txio  groups  of  adiiinistrative  duties  it 
appears  that  county  agricultural  agent  leaders  spend  more  than  one-fourth  of 
their  time  (25,5  per  cent)  on  administration,  home,  .demonstration  leaders  21.4 
per  cent,  and  club  leaders  11.3  per  cent...       ,  ■.   ...    • J  ■  ■. 

Table  1.  -  Functional'  distribution  of  supervisor's'  time  '  . 


Functions 

 s.uj 

Agr^:  agents 

me  snent  by 
1  e.  rY.ls_o  r  f 
H.  Dj-  agents 

■Club  'Work 

2.  Relations  with  other  organizations.. 

Total  adjainistrp,tion   ;  

3 .  Personnel  problems  

6.     Determination  of  accomplishraents-.  . 
8.    Researcn  in  extension.  

■  Per  CQht . 
'  lb ,  3 

9.2 

Per  cent 
13 . 7 

7.7 

Per  •cent 
^  4,2': 

7.1 

~  25.5 

^.  21.4 

■     .ill.. 3: 

14.8 
12.8 
10.7 

:  ■9.4: 

4.0 

■  15.6 
16.5  - 
14.7 
.  9.8 

,    .     9.6  , 

rr  rr 

'    ■     ■  0.3 

■    8.4  -i 
14.0  ■  ■• 
15.5 
11.5 
•  15.0 
;  5.1 

■  ^-  i 
;      63.3  , 

,59..  5  . 

■■■69.6  ■ 

Total-ad.;':inistrat  ive ,  superyisoTij' 
and  subject  matter. 

1  1  _H 

-    .  i                  1    ■  ■ 

8.2  .   '  1  ■  ■      9.1  ■ 

i 

100. 0-.      I  ■  lOOiO 

19.1  ■ 

lOO.O, 

*From  replies  of  143  supervisors.  •  ■ - 

The  data  in  this  and  succeeding  .ta,bles  ref^r  to'-whitfe'' supervisors  only. 


.Superviaory  Functions  -         •  •■         '""  , 

The  discharge  of  functions  v.'hich  are  largely  supervisory  in  nature 
occupies  two-thirds  of  the  time  of  county  .agricultufal  ageat  leaders'  and  sli.^^it- 
ly  more  of  txie  home  demonstration  leaders'  ■(S9,5  per  cent)  a„nd  club  leaders'  ti 
time  (69.6  per  cent).     (Table  1.)  -More  than  95  per  Cent  of  all  supervisors 
spent  at  least  50  per  cent  of  their  time  dealing  with  problems  of  professional 
supervision  as  distinct  from  administration. 

Personnel  Problems.     Worh  connected  with'  chec!l,ring  but  old  wor'rers,  start- 
ing new  ones,  motivating  and  arranging  opportunities  for  professional  iriiproVe- 
ment  of  agents,  selecting  office  and  field  equipment  and' training  &,gents' in- its 
use,  and  training,'  clerhs  and  agents,  in,  of f  ice  ■  operat ion  and  management ,  has  been 
grouped  as  personnel  problems  .     These  occupy  .about  15  per  cent  of  the'  time  of^.' 
county  agriculturrl  agent  leaders  and  ho;.ie  demonstration  leaders,  and  .hbout  8 
per  cent  of  club  leaders'  time.     Indiyidur,!..  leaders  :  STriend  from,  none  to  50  per  . 
cent  of  their  tine  on  such  -oroblem.s.:        l  .  '  ■ 
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Frogrguil  Determinr'.tion^    Problems  connected  with  the  setting  up  of  co;n-  - 
munity,  co-anty,  and  State  progrpas ■  of  extension  wbr'-c  and  their  correlp.tion  to 
attain  consistent  progress,  occupy  atout 'one-seventh  of  the  time  of  the  leaders 
in  all  three  lines  of  work. 

Pro.ject  Planning.     This  phase- of  supervision  relates  to  the  makin;;  of 
plans  for  carryin,;;  out  projects  included  in  the  program  of  work;    It  may  in- 
volve analyses  of  the  situation  and  of  the  sub  jeCt ' matter ,  setting  of 'goals  ?.nd 
selection  of  extension  means  and  agencies,_  plans  for  determining  results  of  the 
work,  correlation  of  agents T  plans- with  those -of-  the  specialists'  and  other  co- 
operating agencies.  _ 

Supervisors  of  agricultural  agents  average  a  little  less  time  (12.8  per 
cent)  on  pro.ject  plannirig  than  do  home  demonstration,  lepders  (14.7  per  cent)  and 
club  leaders  ,( 15, 6  per  cent)  .     Individual  leaders  sr>end  from  none  to  50    -per  cen 
of  their  time  on  this  function.  '  '  .......... 

Program  determination  and  project  "olanning  are  .closely  relp.ted  phases  of 
supervision.:    That  extension  Ic^iders  ■  rdgard  them  as  of  great  importance'  is  in- 
dicated "by  the  fact  that  all  three  groups  of  supervisors  spend  on  these  two 
pha.ses  ■  f ro-n  42  per  -cent  to  45  per  cent  -of  the  -time  allotted  to  strictly  super- 
visory functions ,  •  

.  Determination  of  Pro.gres&.  -  Planning  'and  installing  record  and  renortrng 
systems,  i-iproving  .them,  and  training  agents -in -t-heif  use;  analyzing  re-Dort  i-n- 
formation;  directing  or  making,  field. surveys  of-  -the  -results  of  extension  ■■■Tork; 
observing  extension  work,  and  interviewing  people  regarding  it  to  determine 
progress  and  accompli shment.s.,  .aceupy  from  -none  to  -50  per  cent  of  the  time  of 
the  indiviiioal  leaders.    Leaders  in  each  group  spend  about  one-tenth  of  their 
time  in  activities  related  to  this  function.-  

ImTorovement  of  methods.    Helping •  agents  to  write  better  circular  letters 
and  news  art  icles  r  .get  more  results  from  .f.a.r::i  .and  .home  visits,  office  calls, 
and  bulletins;  and  improve;  the  conduct  of  meetings  and  demonstrations  t.'^kes 
about  9.4  per  cent  of  the  tine  of  agricultural  agent  leaders  and  9.6  per  cent 
of  the  .home  der'ionstration  leaders'  tine.     Supervisors  of.  club  work  report  nearly 
60  per  cent  more  time  on  this  piaa,se  of  supervision  than  do  the  other  su-oervisors 
The  maxim!jm  a^nount  of  time  devoted  to-  this  activity  (35  per  cent)  is  reported 
by  a  club  leader. 

Research  in  Extension.  ,  ikiong  all  the  functions  of  supervision,  sc'ie-itifi 
study  of  tne  -Droblems  connected  with  -the  extension  teaching  job  received  least- 
attention  froi.i  supervisors,    \7hen  the  importance  of  factual  inf orme.ti.-n  to  the' 
orderly  development  of  extension  education. is  considered,  it  would  seen  that 
nearly  every  supervisor  should  systematically  devote  a  substantial  portion  of 
his  or  her  time  to  the  conduct  of  carefully  plaimed  research  designed  to  help 
solve  pressing  extension  teaching  problems.    Agricultural  agent  leaders  devoted 
but  4  per  cent  of  their  time  'to;  extension  research  on  the  avera.ge,.  14  of  thorn 
r-eporting  no-  time  on  this  function,  and  one  reporting  15  per  cent.  Seventeen, 
or  one-third  of  the  home  demonstration  leaders  gave  no  time  to  extension  rese-arci 
the  average  for  the- groT;p being  ,3.3  per  cent  a.nd  the  hi.rh  fig-are  10  per  cent. 
Club  leaders  ayer^eged  5.1  per  cent,  only  one  leader  reporting  no  time  given  to 
systematic  study  of-  extension- problems ,.■  and  one  .estimating  that  22  per  cent  of- 
his  time  was  spent  in  this  way,  (Table  1.)  .  ••:  - 


•  ,  '  ■,Alt,h.qp.gla  a  Coraparat.ivelj.^  snail -"p'roportion  of  the  time  of  su-oervisors  is 
given  to :  extension  research,   if  is  perha-ps  significant  that  raore  than  three- 
fourths  of  3.11  supervisors  reporting' (  77 .6  per  cent)   indica.ted'  that  they^  were 
spending  so.ae  tiiiie,  in  .study  of  professional  prol^lens.  •  ■  •  ; 

The  fact  that  the  present- system  of  extension  wor'c  in  a(?riculture  and 
home  economics  on  a  nation-wide'  basis  is  "but  17  years  old  doubtless  accounts 
for  the  small  emphasis  placed  upon  extension  research  "by  supervisors. 

Earlier  in  this^  bulletin  the  fundamental  imjbortance  of  extension  research 
as  a  supervisory  fimction  was  pointed  out.     This  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
most  important  but  at  the  saine  tine  least  understood  fiuic'tions  of  the  supervisor. 
The  next  few  yea,rs  will  doubtless  witness  greatly 'Increased  activity  along  this 
line  on  th3  part  of  a.ll  supervisors. 

■  •  Subject-Matter  Specialist  Inunctions  ,  ' -'  ' 

Many  supervisors,  by  reason  of  their  orevious  experience,  training,  or 
interest,  or  because  of  reauests  from  agents spent  soine  time  in  direct  subject- 
matter  teaching. 

.Eleven  at.ri  cultural  agent  leaders  spent  ^  n'o  time  in  subject-matter  teach- 
ing, or  direct  extension,  and  one  used  60  per  cent  of  his  time  in  this  way.  liome 
demonstration  leaders  spent  from  none  to  74  per' cent  of  their  time  in  this  ^a:'-'', 
17  of  them  reportin^^  no  time  in  the  direct  teaching  of  rural  Toeo-Dle.     Only  one 
of  the  club  leaders  spent  no  time  on  subject  matter,  ah'd  one  so  spent  60  vev 
cent  of  his  time,  (Table  L)    ■  ,  ;  ■  ,       .  ' 

Club  leaders  in  the  usua.l  course  of  their  work  are  niore  li'^elj''  to  be 
called  upon' to,  do  direct  sub ject--matter  teaxhing  .than  are;  other  ■  supervisors  . 

The  fact  tha.t  supervisors  of  agricultural,  agents. .  seldo'm  devote  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  time  to  counties  without  agricultural  agents,  where a.s 
in  many  States  supervisors  of  home  demonstration  worlr  and  of  4-H  club  worlc  are 
required  to  conduct  and  supervise  work  in  counties  without  home  demonstra.tion 
agents  or  special  club  workers,  explains  much  of  the  va.riation  in  time  devoted 
to  direct  sub jeot-ma.tter  teaching  by  supervisors  of  the  three  lines  of  v/ork, "  ■ 

'The  jobs  of  the  sub ject-matter' specialist  and  of  the  supervisor  are  so 
different,  that  combining  the  position  of  specialist  in  a  subject-matter  field, 
with  tha,t  of 'a  general  supervisor  can' hardly  be  expected  to  work  satisfactorily 
except 'in  rare  instances.     In 'even  a  medi^jini-suzed  State,  either  job  is  sufficient 
to  keep  a,  person  fully  employed.    Where  both  .positions  are  held  by  one  person,, 
one  job  .  or  the  other  , is  usually  neglected,  or'  the  duties  of  both  are  performed  '• 

in  a  mediocre  wa.y.   '  .  "  ■  -   :    .■  •  '      ..-        ',-  ... 

^ '..  .  •   '      .'     ■'■■■.,.         ■  , .. 

  ;   ACTIVITIES  -O?  SUPERVISORS  '  '  ' 

"In  addition  to  giving  an  approximate  distribution  of  time  spent  on  the 
various  -supervlspry '  fun'ct ions' , '  th'e" 'St'atS' '  leaders  .'  and "  as s i s tant  .  leaders  .qoope-r ac- 
ting in  this  study  also  redistributed  their  time  according  to  the  various  activ- 
ities employed  to  ca.rry  out  their  duties.     Table  2  gives  the  average  amount  of 
time  supervisors  devote  to  the  activities  of  supervision. 
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Conferonces  ojid  visits  to  co^ontiGs  accoimt  for  fron  54. to  58  nor  cent  of 
the  t  ime  of  supervisors  of  the  three  lines  of  covority. .  extension  worlr.  Under  the 
heading  "conferences"  are  included  the  State-wide  conference  of  all  extension 
workers,  held  at  the  college  once  a  year  nnd  lasting . from  three  days,  to  a  ^oo^; 
the  hea,dquarters  staff  conference  of  a  half  day  or  a  day  held  at  the  collc-::e  at 
stated  intervals;  the  district  conference  of  agents  working  in  certain  areas  of 
the.\Statei  usually  held  at  irregular  intervals  and  of  "but  a  day's  duration;  and 
the  special  group  conference  made  up  of  extension  workers  interested  in  a  partic- 
ular problem  or  selected  "because  of  special  fitness  to  plan  certain  activities. 

"Visits  to  coionties,  which  consume  far  more  , -time  thp,n  other  supervisory 
activities,  enable  the_  supervisor  to  keep  in  intimate  touch  with  the  work  in  the 
counties  and  to  assist  the  agents  with  the  analysis  of  local  pro"blems,  the  ap- 
plication of  approved  aiethods,  and  the  eval"'aation  of  accomplishiiients .  Act^oal 
first-hand  personal  contact  with  the  agents  in  the  field  is  of  the  utmost  imTDor- 
tance  in  scientific  supervision.    .There. is  danger  however  that  visits  to  counties 
may  become  routine  end  inspect ional  rather  than  a  definite  creative  means  of  im- 
proving extension  teaching.  .■       .  ;  ■■  .    .  .- 

Contributions  of  an  adininistrative  or  supervisory  nature  to  the  extension 
house  organ  ta^-.e  a  little  less  tha,n  2  per  cent  of  the  leaders'  and  assistant' 
leaders'  ti.ne  on  the  average »■    The  reviewing  of  books  and  bulletins  relatin-^  to 
extension  teadiing  as  a  profession  and  the  placing  of  certain  of  them  in  the  , 
hands  of  county  workers,  is  a  distinctly  worth-while  activity  which  talres 'between 
2  ajid  3  per  cent  of  the  supervisors'  time. 

There  is  a  surprising  uniformity  in  the  distribution  of  the  time. of 
supervisors  of  agricultural  agents,  home  demonstration  agents,  and  4-H  club  work 
among  the  various  activities,  ....... 

Te.ble  2.  -  Distribution  of  supervisors'  tine  on  various  activities 


,  

AcT;ivn:ies 

■     ■   1 

*Time  of  su-pervisors  of 

Agr.  agents" 

H.  den.  agents 

Club  "'or  -: 

Per.  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

13.8 

15.4  ■•■ 

•17V8 

44,0 

38.4 

38.2 

9.4  ■ 

■  ■■■■  10.7 

10.4 

3.3 

■  3.8 

.  4.9 

1.9 

0.8 

.  1.9 

Books  and  bulle  t  ins .......... . , . . 

1.8  ■ 

.  2.3' 

■  '■  2.6  ■ 

2 .  D- 

3.4 

2.5 

Directed  observation^ 

.  .  - 

...                        -      -  . 

2.3  . 

2/2 

■    1..0-  ■" 

Other  supervisor:,'  activities  

10.5 

10.8 

9.0 

Nonsunervisory  pctivitieSi .  .■■  

.   :  ■   10 .4- -  ^'  ■■■■ 

12.2 

11.7 

- 

100.0 

100  ,:0 

100.0 

*From  replies  of  145  supervisors. 
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EVALUATION  OF  SlPWISORY  ACTI7ITISS 


The  information  supplied  by  the  143  suporvisor-s  p,1so  furnishes  a  "basis 
for  comparing  tno  vrluc  of  the  various  supervisors'  activities,  since  Ccach 
supervisor  was  requested  to  indicate  his  opinion  as  to  Trhether  the  -oarticular 
activity  v/^as  of  low,  medium,  or  hig^h  value  in  i;-proving  extension  worh. 

Conferences  ,  , 

Supervisors  of  agricultu:^al  agents  have  a  rather  high  opinion  of  the,  :  . 
conference  as  a  supervisory  means.     (Table  ?.)     Nearly  tv/o-thirds  of  those  '  ■ 

supervisors  rate  rll  conferences  high;  he,^dquarters  staff  conferences  'vere  least 
favored,  and  district  conferences  ha,d  slightly  the  highest  regard.     It  is  perhaus 
significant  of  va^r^^'ing  experience,  however,  that  about  one-third  of  the  super- 
visors rate  State  conferences  as  of  only  mediam  value  and  about  one-tenth  feel 
that  the  district  conference  is  of  lov7  value.     This  variation  in  opinion  indicates 
the  desirabllitj^  of  future  studies  to  determine  the  eler^ients  contributing  to  the 
value  of  conferences. 

Home  demonstration  leaders  have  a  considerably  higher'^  opinion  of  state- 
wide and  headquarters-staff  conferences  and  a  lower  regard  for  district  meetings- 
than  have  agricultural  leaders.     Club  leaders  rate  the. State  and  staff  confei-ence 
about  as  do  the  agricultural  leaders,  but  almost  as  many  club  leaders,  rate  the  -  .■ 
district  conference  of  medi"uia  value  as  rate  it  high.     Group  or- committee  con-..' 
ferences,  on  the  other  hand,  are  rated  high  by  more  than t hree-fourths,  of  the  , 
club  leaders,  ;  :  ■   ■  ,  ■-■  ■       ■  ■ 


Table  5.-  Opinions  of  supervisors  re;Tarding  the  value  of  conferences 


Kind  of  conference 


State-wide  

Headquarters  staff. 

District  

Special  group  


Agr  . .  agents 


Percentage  of  supervisors  of 


hign_ 


63 
55 
56 
52 


I.lediuin 


34 
23 
12 
19 


Low 


3 
3 
11 

5 


H.  :dem.  agents 


80 
73 

55 
57 


Madlim 


14 
14 
22 
31 


Low 


2 
4 
0 
0 


Club 


Z1  gh 


65 
■65 
42 
77 


^ork 


Modi'jm 


23 
15 
38 
23 


Low 


4 
0 
0 
0 


*rrom  replies  of  143  supervisors.  -       -  .  . 

Visits  to  Counties  ■  ■  ■•  ■ 

All  three    roups  of  supervisors  spend  more  ti::e  in  visits  to  counties  than 
in  any  other  supervisory  activity.     Among  the  va.rioUs  supervisory  purposes  of 
visits  to  counties  the  personal  conference  with  the  agent  in  the  county  offic'e- 
seeras  to  be  outstanding.     The  importance  attached  to  this  means  of  supervision 
is  shown  by  the  fcCt  that  90  per  cent  of  the  agricultural  agent  and  home  demon- 
stration leaders  rate  the  conference  with'  the  agent  in  hisoWn  office  as  having  ■ 
high  value  in  improving  the  work.  (Table  4.)       In  fact ,- this  purpose  receiveH'a- 
higher  rating  than  any  other,  even  by,  club  leaders,  of  Hioi.-;  81  "per  cent' rate  -  it  '  • 
high,    No  supervisor  regards  , the 'off ice  conference  a.s  of  low-value'.  ■  -  ' 
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About  four-fifths  of  the  horne  demonstration  leaders  also  rate  o'oservation 
of  agents'  work  in  the  field  and  meetings  with  extension  conimittees  as  of  hi^h 
value.    Agricultural  leaders  value  these  .contacts- somewha-t '  less  hi-^hly  and  less 
than  one-half  of  the  cluh  leaders  rate  them  hifh,  iaa,ny  leaders  feeling  that  thev 
are  of  only  medium  value.  ^    ,       ..  .     ;    •  '  '  '    ■ " 

Prom  42  per  .cent  to  48  per  cent  of  all  supervisors  rate  participation  in  ■ 
county  extension  work  as  of  medium  value,  28  per  cent  of  the  agricultural  lep,ders 
regarding  it  a.s  of  little  importance  as  compared  with  14  per  cent  w-ho  rate  it 
high. 

All  three  groups  of  supervisors  agree  in  placing  office  conferences'  f^ith 
agents  first  in  importance  in  supervisory  visits  to  the  counties,  field  ohserva- 
tion  coming  second,  extension  committee  meetings  third,  and  pa,rticipati6h  -in  -  •  ■ 
county  extension  activities  fourth.  •-'    '   ' ' 

Table '.4.-  Visits  to  counties  for  various  purr)oses  comioared  "by  '  " 

supervisors  '  .    "  . 


Parpose  of  vioit 

*E!3_r  c  e  nt  as^e  o  f  _s  utie_"^ vij 

3ors  of 

Agr 

,  agent 

.  agents 

Club  work 

High  : 

Vie  diua 

Low 

Hiffh 

Ivied  i^om 

Low 

High 

Medium 

Low 

Office  conference 

91 

9 

0 

90 

8 

0 

81 

15 

0 

Field  observation 

62 

25 

9 

80 

14 

4 

45 

38 

8 

Extension  committee 

56 

30 

8 

75 

20 

2 

46 

27 

15 

Participation  in 

extension  activity 

14 

48 

28 

33 

45 

12 

27 

42 

12 

*From  replies  of  143  supervisors 


Written  or  Printed  I'laterial 

Supervision  by  means  of  the  printed  or  written  word  takes  place  through 
correspondence,  house  organs,  circula,r  letters,  and  books  and  bulletins.  Super- 
visors in  genera.l  regard  these  activities  as  of  only  medium  value  in  influencing 
the  improvement  of  extension  work.    A  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  all  sur)Gr- 
visors  are  inclined  to  rank  this  group  of  activities  of  low  rather  tha,n  of  high 
value.     (Table  5.) 

Correspondence,  which  takes  a,bout  10  per  cent  of  the  time  of  all  groups 
of  supervisors,  has  somewhat  greater  value  than  other  written  supervisory  .aids , 
according  to  the  opinions  of  supervisors.     Circular  letters  come;,  next  in  imp'orr-  " 
tance,  professional  books  and  bulletins  third,  and  the  extension,  house  .-Oj^gan 
fourth.  ;  ^ 

Agricultural  agent  leaders  ranked  these  activities  a.ll  somewhat  .  l.ower:.thari 
did  the  home  demonstration  or  the  club  leaders.    ^I^ore.  home  demonstration '  su-DSr-^' " 
visors  gave  these  activities  a  high  rating  than  did  ■members;  .of  the  other  ^roU-psi' 
About  80  per  cent  of  the  leaders  of  home  demonstration  .agents  have  a  medium -or  • 
high  opinion  of  books  and  bulletins,  while  38  per  cent  of  the  supervisors  of  the 
other  groups  of  agents  rate  them  low. 
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■•'Ta'ble;  5.-  The  vplue  of  v/rit'ton  or  printjQd^.iiatordal  fror,!  the 

supervisors'  standpoifet 


Kind  of  material 


Correspondonce  , 

Circular  letters.  

Books  and  bulletins.. 
Extension  house  organ 


Agr.  agents 


High 

25 
20 
11 
2 


Medium  Lon 


48 
47 
45 
48 


.  _ . JI .  desi.  ag  e  n  t  s_ 
High!  fedium  Low 


28 
38 
34 


f  'finpervi  Rnrs  nf 


31 

29 
24 
18 


51 
49 

55 
18 


12 
SO 
14 
16 


Club  work 


.High_ 


27 
15 
12 
0 


Medium 


62 
58 
42 
42 


Low 


12 
23 
38 
31 


■  *From  replies  of  143  supervisors,  ■ 

^'       -  In  drawing  conclusions  froLi  these  opinions  ^of  supervisors ,  it  should  "be 
rea.lized  that  the  relatively  low  estimate  'of  ■'■the  -Value  of  these  supervisory  ac- 
tivities may  not  be  entirely  indica.tive  of  their' possibilities  for  producing 
results.    Much  correspondence  and . some  circular  letters  arc  not  designed  to 
improve  the  work  of  agents.    Few  books  and  bulletins  derlinif  directly  with  ex- 
! tension  problems  are  available.    Many  supervisors  ■spehd  little  or  no    time  on 
these  activities  (as  previously  reported) '  and  no  doubt  others  a.re  not  skilled  in 
their  use.     It  is  possible  that  more  thought  upon  the  technic  of  supervising  by 
■means  of  written  or  printed  material  may  greatly  increase'  its  effectiveness. 
Certainly  the  various  forms  of  the  written  or  printed  word  are"  the  .  least  oxpensrrc 
of ■  all  supervisory  .means and  even' if  less'''effective  than  conferences  and  visits 
to  counties,-  doubtless  yield  a  satisfactory' return  upon  the^  investment  in  time 
and  other  costs.      :     ."        ^  •   ^ .  ' 

Short  courses,  directed  observation,  and  other  activities- 

Short  courses,  (Table  6)  in  subject  matter  or'  extension  methods  for  agents 
are  highly  approved  by  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  home_  demonstration  leaders, 
about  one-third  of  the  agricultural  leaders,  and' nearly  one-half  of  the  club 
lee.ders.    An  additional  one-fourth  of  the  two  last  groups  consider  them  of  medium 
value.  -       '■     '  • 

Directing  the  _  attention  of '  agents''to-'''the  goGd  work  of  other  agents  is 
believed  by  nearly  two-thirds'  of  the  agt'i'eultural  and  home  demonstration-  leaders 
to  be  of  mediu-'a  or  high  value  in  helping  to-  improve  county,  workers . 

Miscelianeous  supervisory  activities,  such  as  malring  and  reading  reports, 
are  most  commonly  thought  of  as  being 'of  medi-ojti  value  in  increa.sihg  the  efficienc;' 
of  extension  work.    Home  demonstration  leaders  are  inclined  to,,  place  a  somewhat 
higher  value  on  these  activities  than  do  the  other  suioe rvisors . 
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Table  5. 


-  The  value  of  short  courses,  directed  observation 


and  other  activities 


*Fercentai£,e  of 

supervisors  of 

Activity 

ai£;e  nt  s 

H. 

D,  agents 

.  Club  work 

Hish 

viedium 

Low  : 

teieh  _ 

v'e  diura 

Low 

Hi^h 

'vledi-um 

Low 

Short  courses  

34 

25 

9 

71 

10 

4 

46 

23 

8 

Directed  observation 

(on  the  part  of  agent 

s)28 

34 

20  \ 

■29 

37 

14 

19 

27 

15 

Other  activities  

17 

56 

22-: 

47 

33 

12 

23 

58 

19 

*I'rora  replies  of  143  supervisors. 


SUFEEVISION  FHOM  THE  STjII'TDPOIM  OF  TH3  SU^SHVISED 

:  .  ..  The  supervision  of  county  extension  work  has  been  discussed  largely  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Sta^te  and  district  loaders  who  have  been  given  respon- 
sibility for  guiding  and  directing  the  work  of  county  extension  agents.    Now  let 
us  view  the' pr-oblem  from  the  standpoint  of  the  supervised.    What  is  the  nature 
of  the  assistance  county  extension  workers;  receive  from  their  superior  officers, 
and  how    is  this  assistance  rendered?    What,  in  the  opinion  of  the  field  workers 
is  the  value  of  the  vprioUs  means  and  "agencies  employed  in  supervision?  Which 
onces  should  receive  more  empha.sis  and  which  ones  less?    With  what  problems  do. 
county  extension  agents  want  no  re  help  from  their  suje  rvisors?    Do  agricultural 
agents,  home  demonstration  agents ,  ■  and  club  a,gents  "agree  on  all,  of  these  points? 

It  is  possible  to  throw  sor.-e  light  on  thes.e  questions  by  the  aid  of  ques- 
tionnaires filled  out  by  county  extension  agents  in  10  representative  States.* 
These  States  we're  visited  personally  by  one  of  the  authors,  the  purpose  of  the  . 
study  explained,  and  the  assistance  of  the  extension  director  and  State  leaders 
sought  in  obtaining  the  participation  of  their  county  workers  in  the  study.  Of 
the  514  agents  returning  questionnaires  352  were  agricultiaral  agents,  131  home 
demonstration  agsj^ts,  and  31  boys'  and  girls'  club  agents.    Sixty-five  per  cent, 
44  per  cent,  and  53  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  workers  in  the, three  lines  of 
work  employed  in  the  10  States,  furnished  information  for  the  study.     It. is 
believed  that  this  semple  is  suff icieintly  large  to  be  indicative  of  the  point  of 
view  of  co^anty  workers  throughout  the  48  States. 

Nature  of  Help  Obtained  and  Desired  from  Supervisors 

"Practica,lly  the  same  supervisory  f.onctions  were  included  in  the  ques- 
tionnaires sent  county  workers  as  were  used  in  the  questionnaires  -provided  for 
the  supervisors.    Slight  changes  were  made,  particularly  in  the  woriding  of 
certain  of  the  items,  to  adapt  them  to  county  conditions  and  to  make  them  more 
readily  -understood  by  county  workers,  who  are  not  accustomed  to  thinking  of  the 
assistance  received  from  their  superior  officers  in  the  terminology  of  the 
supervisors .  .  . 


*Alabama,  Arks,nsas,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  and  Wisconsin, 
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Adinini strati vc  grolrloms.     Considering  problcns  tbr.t  might  l-'O  classed  as  ad- 
ministraTivo' "rathor  than  supervisory  in  charadtor,  80  por  cont  of  the  agricultural 
agents,  70  per  cent  of  the  home  demonstration  agents,  and  ,71  per  cent  of  the  club 
agents  returning  questionnaires  reported  that  their  supervisory  officers  had  helped 
them  during  the  past  j^-ear  in  promoting  favorable  sentiment  of  the  people  in  the 
county  toward  extension  \!OT'k.     (Table  7.)     Assistance  in  organizing^  the  local 
people  for  the  conduct  of  extension  ifas  reported  by  65  per  cent,.  56  per  cent,  and 
52  per  cent  respectively,  of  the  agricultural,  home  dem.onstration,  and  club  agents. 

Budgets  and  other  financial  matters  \neve  reported  '^y  74  per  cent  of  the 
club  agents,  67  per  cent  of  the'  agricultural  agents,  and  50  per  cent  of  the  home 
demonstration  agents,  as  problems  with  v/hich  thoy  had  been  holped.  ; 

Eolations  v;ith  various  farm  organizations  other  than  those  functioning  as 
county  extension  associations  v;oro  problems  upon  v.h.ich  63  por  cent  of  tho  agricul- 
tural agents,  45  per  cont  of  the  club  agents,  and  40  por  cont  of  the  homo,  agents 
reported  help  received.     Thu  problem  of  relations  v/ith  business  mion's  organizations 
and  commercial  firms  apparently  required  more  attention  from  the  supervisors  of 
club  agents  than  from  the  supervisors  of  hom.o  demonstration  arid  agricultural  agents. 
The  fact  that  business  men  and  their  organ-ization s  frequently,  take  an  active  part 
in  promoting  club  v.'ork  by  providing  prizes  and  arards,  doubtless  accounts  for  this 
difference,  and  explains  why  more  than  50  por  cont  of  tho  club  ag.^nts  reported  as- 
sistance v/ith  this  problem.    Assistance  in  straightening  out  relationships  v/ith 
members  of  the  various  dop.artments  of  the  college  and  ojq^crimont  station  was  rend- 
ered to  64  por  cont  of  the  club  agents,  50  por  cont  of  the",  agricultural,  agents,  and 
36  per  cont  of  t.ho  hom.o  demonstrati  jn  agents  participating  in' this  study. 

V/ith  regard  to  administrativo  problems  vith  "::hich  tho 'county  v/orkors  v.'ant 
additional  assistance  from  their  suporvisorj^  officers,  from  24  to  39  por  cent  of 
tho  agents  mention  promoting  favorable  sentim.unt  of  people  toward  oxtunsion  work, 
and  tho  organization  of  the  local  people  for  oxt^^nsion  :boaching.    A  substantial 
percentcige  of  the  agents,  particularly  tho  agricultural  and  homo  dom^onstration 
agents,  mention  tho  problem  of  local  finances.  ; 

Rolo^tion  v/ith  farm  organizations  v/oro  reported  by  22  per  c^nt  of  the  agri- 
cultural agents  and  26  por  cent  of  the  club  agents  as  v/orthy  of  more  attention  from 
tho  members  of  tho  supervisory  staff.     Sixteen  por  cent  of  tho  club  agents  m.untione 
relations  with  business  men's  organizations,  and  19  por  cont  chocked  relations  v/ith 
college  ■  departments  and  other  -public  agoncio-s  such  as  tho  State  departments  of  agri- 
culture and  of  public  'instruction.    Tho  highest  percentage  of  hom^  demonstration 
agents  mentioning  a  problem  of-  relationships  -."as  IS  por  cont  in  tho  case  of  commer- 
cial concerns.'.       ■       -  '  '  .■  '       ■  ■  . 

If  would  so^m  but  natural  that  c-ounty  extension  workers  should  receive  help 
and  v/ant  more  assistance  v/ith  problems  ■  connected  v:ith  tho  organization  and  financin{ 
of  tho  local  work,  and  v/ith  relationship  of  extunsion  v/ork  to  tho  existing  farmers' 
and  business  men' s  organizations  of  tho  county,  since  such  problems  fr.;  u-_ntl3^  can 
bo  bott.-r  handled  .by  a  superior  officer  rusiding  outside  tho  county. 

Porsennol  problems^    N^v/  appointments  to  fill  vacancies  in  county  positions 
and  tho  transfer  of  agents  from  one  county  to  another  cr.jate  the  problo-m  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  wrk  in  a  new  county,  with  which  approximately  t-/o-fifths 
of  the  agents  rocoivod  assistance  from  their  supervisors.     (Tablw  8*)  Assistance 

*Alabama,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  'KS^-ra 3:ca ,~No vfTor s"ey ,~N  -TrYork Rmnsj' 1  vajiTa ,''^uW~" 
Dakota,  Tonnossoe,  and  Wisconsin. 
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in  closing  the  v/ork  in  an  old  county  could  only  bo  reported  by  those  agents  y/ho  had 
boon  transferred  to  other  counties,   since  those  quitting  county  positions  wore  not 
reached  \}Y  the  questionnaire. 

Selecting  and  arranging  for  offioe  space,  office  oquipmunt,  and  supplies 
v;erG  reported  as  subjects  of  supervisory  assistance  received  by  50  per  cent  of  the 
agricultural  agents  and  41  per  cent  of  the  home  demonstration  agents.    Less  than  20 
per  cent  of  the  club  agents  reported  such  assistance.    One-fifth  of  the  agricultural 
and  home  demonstration  agents  and  one-tenth  of  the  club  agents  m-ontioned  the  era- 
ploying  and  directing  of  clerical  help  in  county  offices  as  having  received  the  at- 
tention of  supervisors  during  the  year. 

That  county  v/orkers  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  their  supervisors  are 
assisting  them  in  professional  grov/th  and  development  is  evident  from  the  high  per- 
centages of  agents  reporting  assistance  of  this  character,;    The  supervisors  of  club 
T/ork  have  apparently  been  giving  this  problem  more  attention  than  the  supervisors 
of  agricultural  agents  and  home  demonstration  ag-^nts.  -       ...  ■. 

The  question  of  preparation  for  advancement  prof -.ssionally  is  also  a  matter 
concerning  v/hich  county  v.orkers  v/ant  still  further  assistance  from,  supervisors. 
Forty-three  per  cent  of  the  agricultural  agentsj  42  per.  cent  of  the  club  agents, 
and  30  per  cent  of  the  homu  demonstration  agents  expressed  a  desire  for  such  help. 
A  higher  percentage  of  all  agents  reported  assistance  desired  along  professional- 
improvement  lines  than  asked  for  assistance  '.'ith  an3'-  other  personnel  -problem.  A 
considerable  number  of  agricultural  agents  and  homo  demoristratiQn  agents  also  v/ant 
assistance  with  office  managemiont,  but  only  a  small  number  of  club  agjnts  list  this 
probleFi. 

Pro_gram.  Be t ormi nat ion .    Outlining  the  county-\:ide  program  of  extension  act- 
ivities for  the  yuar  is  a  matter  of  such  importance  that  nearly  all  agents  reportec 
assistance  along  this  line,  the  percentages  being  87,  84,  and  81,  respectively'-  for 
agricultural  agents,   club  agents,  and  homo  demonstration  agents.     (Table  9.)  V/ith 
community'-  programs  56  per  cent  of  the  agricultural  agents,  53  per  cent  of  the  home 
dem.onstration  agents,  and  42.  per  cent,  of  the  club  agents  reported  help  from  their 
supervisory  staff.  ;     ■  "• ' 

?.^5.i9-9."l_P-'r^Ji^lij&"..    -^s  v/as  true  uith  the  determination  of  programs,  high 
percentages  of  all  three  groups  of  agents  reported  assistance  from  supervisors  irj 
connection  v/ith  the  detailed  planr.ing  of  the  v.'ork  to  b,.,  done  .under  the  various  pro- 
jects included  in  the  count3?--wide  program.     (Table  9.]     This  vias  also 'true  of  all 
the  various  phases  of  project  planning,  including  the  analysis  of  the  situations 
affecting  the  project,  the  analysis  of  the  subject  matter  to  be  taught,  the  selec- 
tion of  suitable  goals  to-be  reached,  -the  choice  of  teaching  methods  to  be  emiployet. 
possible  vjays  of  measuring  accomplishments,  the  correlatieri  of  -..'ork  under  the  pro- 
ject v/ith  similar  v/ork  of  other  extension  agents  and  the  State  subject-matter  spec- 
ialists concerned,  and  the  obtaining  of  desired  cooperation  of  agencies  outside  th, 
extension  service.     Club  ag..nts  apparently  received  slightly  less  help  on  all  phas-. 
of  project  planning  than  did  the  other  tvro  groups  of  agents,  possibly  duo  to  more 
standardization  of  club  projects  throughout  the  State.  l 

Substantial  percentages  of  the  agents  in  the  three  groups  reported  more  hel 
v/anted  on  all  phases  of  project  planr.ing.    Hewever  the  percentages  in  practically 
all  cases  are  highest  for  club  agents,  indicating  that  possibly  club  supervisors 
should  place  a  little  more  emphasis  upon  planning  club  projects  v/ithin  the  couritie; 
than  upon  uniform  projects  for  the  State. 
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Determining  Ac compli shinent s iielp  v/ith  record  and  reportin,:,  systems  v/as 
reported  by  82  per  cent  of  the  hone  derricks trat ion  agents,  74  per  cent  of  the  club 
agents,  ajid  73  per  cent  of  the  agricv-ltural  agents.    Fifty-five  per  cent  of  the 
home,  and: 51  per  cent  of  the  agricultural  agents,  but  only  29  per  cent  of  the  club 
agents  reported  assistance  received  from  members  of  the  supervisory  staff  on  the 
question  of  \7ays  and  means  of  measuring  the  progress  and  accomplishments  resulting 
from  extension  teaching  effort.     (Table  10.)     Kelp  in  collecting  data  on  results 
was  reported  hy  51  and  47  per  cent, respectively, of  the  agricultural  and  home  dem- 
onstration agents,  but  b3"  onl3;-  16  per  cent  of  the  club  agents.    Onl^*  16  pur  cent 
of  the  club  agents  reported  help  in  analyzing  their  records,  whoroas  46  per  cent 
and  36  per  cent  of  the  agricultural  and  home  ^onts  reported  such  assistance. 

With  regard  to  additional  help  v.-anted  on  problems  connected  "ith  the  meas- 
uromont  of  extension  accomplislimonts,  from  26  to  48  per  cent  of  the  agohts  men- 
tioned various  items  ineludod  under  this  heading.    A  higho.r  percentage  of  the  club 
and  homo  demonstration  agents  than  of  the  agricultural  agents  wanted  help  on  i.-ays 
and  moans  of  determining  results.    A  higher  purcontagc  of  the  club  and  home  agents 
mentioned  this  problem  than  mentioned  any  other  problem  connected  -..'ith  measuring 
results. 

Conduc ti ng_  S tudie s .     In  viev;  of  thu  fundamental  importance  of  research  in 
extension,  problems  to  a  satisfactory  program  of  supervision,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that:  37  per  cent  of  the  agricultural  agents,  37  per  cent  of  the  home  demon- 
stration agents,  and  36  per  cent  of  the  club  agents  roportc^d  help  along  this  lino 
received  from  their  supervisors.     (Table  10.)     Th>^se  percentages  seem  high  i/hen 
one  considers  the  small  amount  of  time  supervisors  roportLid  as  having  been  devoted 
to '-extension  research.    More  than  tv/o-fifths  of  the  agents  in  all  thre^  groups 
v;aht  additional  help  from  supervisors  on  this  function.  .       ■  ■ 

'  Sub ject-Mattor  Information.     Apparently  county  extension  agents  depend  to 
a  considerable  extent  upon  members  of  the  supervisory  staff  for  assistance  rith 
subject  matter;  66,  76,  and  84  per  cent,  rospcctivuly ,  of  th,;  agricultural,  home 
demonstration,  and  club  agents  reported  assistance  of  this  kind.     (Table, 10.) 
Thirty-five,  43,  and  48  per  cent,  respectively,  of  th-^so  same  groups  of  agents 
stated  that  additional  help  in  this  field  v:as  desired. 

Efficijncy  of  Mothods._    Ono  hundred  per  cent  of  the  agricultural,  home 
demonstration,  and  club- agents  reported  assistance  from  supervisors  in  improving 
the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  means  and  ageneios' employed.    Zroi.i  64  to  80  pur 
cent  of  the  agricultural  and  home  agents  and  from  45  to  61  per  cent  of  thu  club 
agents  received  assistance  v.-ith  circular  letters,- n^jxvs  articles,  meetings, and  de- 
monstrations.   Slightly  lov;er  purcontagos  of  the  agunts  received  help  in  the  use 
of  bulletins.   (Table  11.) 

Assistaiice  with  office-  calls  and  farm  and  hora.e  visits  was  reported  by  from 
onu-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  agents. 

Circular  letters,  nuv.'s  articles,  meetings,  and  demonstrations  also  stand 
out  as  being  the  muans  and  aguncies  with  v.-hich  all  agunts  '/ant  m.ore  help.  Si.^hty- 
threo  per  cent  of  the  agricultural  agents  and  home  demonstration  agents  and  93  per 
cent  of  olub  agents  \;ant  more  assistance  v/ith  the  use  of  one  or  more  teaching  moai. 
pr  agency. 
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Agents'  Point  of  Vio\7  Regarding  Valuo  of  Supcrrisory  Activities 

In  tho  absonco  of  objoctivo  data  on  tho  of foe tivcncss  of  tho  various  "ays 
of  pcrforining  supervisory  duties,  it  is  helpful  to  consider  the  experience  and  op- 
inions of  county  extension  agents  who  are  the  objects  of  supervision.    It  is  also 
north  T;hile  to  compare  the  agents'  evaluation  of  tho  various  supervisory  activities 
T7ith  the  rating  given  these  same  activities  by  supervisors,  r/hich  has  been  discussed 
previously.   (Pages  13-16.) 

Tho  514  county  extension  agents  furnishing  information  regarding  assistance 
received  from  supervisory  officers  during  the  past  year  also  gave  their  opinion  re- 
garding the  value  of  the  various  supervisory  activities  rith  \7hich  they  had  had  con- 
tact during  the  year.    These  ansuers  xiill  be  discussed  under  appropriate  headings. 

Conferences.    The  annual  extension  conference  hold  at  tho  college  is  usually 
considered  one  of  tho  most  important  suporvi sor^'-  activities  each  yop.r,  since  it 
provides  opportunity'-  for  the  field  Tvorkers  to  come  into  personal  contact  -Jith  each 
other  and  vith  the  specialist  and  supervisory  staffs  at  tho  college,  as  vrull  .as  v/ith 
the  members  of  tho  resident  teaching  and  experiment-station  staff.    More  than  90 
per  cent  of  tho  agents  returning  questionnaires  reported  attendance  at  such  con- 
ferences,    (Table  12.)     Of  those  attending  the  annual  conference  63  per  cent  of  tho 
homo  demonstration  agents,  60  per  cent  of  the  agricultural  agents,  and  50  per  cent 
of  tho  club  agents  reported  much  assistance  recoivod.    Additional  percentages  of  29, 
34,  and  43  respectively  reported"  some  assistance  from  such  a  conference,  leaving 
from  6  to  8  per  cent  who  apparently  think  they  derive  no  benefit  from  tho  state- 
xride  conference. 

Tabic  12  -  Conferences  as  viewed  by"-  county  extension  agents 


Percentage 

Percentage  of 

Kind  : 

Kind 

.of  agents 

Pcrcent:ge  of 

all  agents 

of  conference 

of 

report  irxg 

agents 

having 

contacts  reporting 

agent 

such 

vrho  reported 

.-assistance 

supervisory 

assistance  received 

received  ■ 

contact* 

.  J/Iuch 

Some 

None 

Statc-xride 

Agr. 

:  92 

60 

•  34 

6  • 

86  : 

.  H.  D. 

88 

:  63 

•    29  ■ 

8 

80 

;  Club 

93  I 

1  50 

'    45  _  } 

 '7_J_ 

87  ■ 

District 

'  Agr, 

81 

54 

41 

.       -5  : 

77  . 

H.  D. 

75 

58 

37  ■ 

■  71 

__Ciub___ 

80 

62  ■ 

•  38 

 o_  _ 

80  ' 

Special  group 

Agr. 

56 

41 

:  53 

■  6 

53  ; 

57 

41  •: 

48 

•     11  ■ 

•  51  ; 

Club 

50 

27  ■ 

67 

:  6  . 

■■    47  ' 

*FrQm  replies  of  514  county  oxtensicn  agents. 


These  data  irould  soom  to  indicato  that  county  -rorkers'  think  the  annual  con- 
forenco  of  less  value  in  improving  extension  teaching  ,  than  do"  the  members  of  the 
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supervisory  force.     (Table  3.)     There  seems  to  be  some  dissatisfaction  '.ritli  the 
present  t^'pe  of  annual  conference,  and  several  States  alr^-ad;/  are  taking  stops  look- 
irig  tOTTard  raisirg  the  quality  of  conferences. 

A{;^ri cultural  agents  and  hone  demonstration  agents  r.ank  district  conferences 
of  slightly  l0T73r  value  than  stato-v:ide  conferencos.     Club  agents,  horxver,  rate 
thorn  of  much  higher  vilue.    Home  demonstration  agents  and  club  agents  place  a  high- 
er value  on  district  conferencos  than  do  tho  supervisors  of  these  lines  of  T.-ork, 
Agricultural  events  rato  district  conferencos  slightly  lover  than  do  agricultural 
agent  supervisors. 

All  throe  kinds  of  county  oxtension  \;orkcrs  rate  special-group  conferences 
lovur  than  do  their  respective  supervisors.  The  most  strikii^g  contrast  is  in  the 
club  group  v/herc  27  per  cent  of  the  county  workers  give  the  special-group  confor- 
onccs  a  high  rating  as  compared  Y/ith  77  per  cent  of  tho  club  supervisors, 

Y.^-S-i-"ks.  jo  „P_Q]y-"^ ^.9.,^ Eights'-  P'-r  cent  of  the  club  ag  nts  and  90  per  cent 
or  more  of  tho  agricultural  and  homo  demonstration  ogjnts  roportod  personal  con- 
ferences in  their  county  offices  -.Ith  members  of  the  supervisors''  force.  Approx- 
imately 50  per  cent  -of  th^  agricultural  and  home  agents  and  29  per  cent  of  the  club 
agents  reported  such  visits  a  source  of  great  assistance.    Four  per  cent  of  the 
club  agents,  7  per  CL^nt  of  the  hom.e  demonstration  agents,  and  9  per  cent  of  the 
agricultural  agents  reported  no  help  reccivod  from  such  visits.     {Table  13.) 

Visits  from  supervisors  to  mL;ot  Trith  countj-  extonsion  committees  mcto  re- 
ported by  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  home  demonstration  and  agricultural  agents, 
and  by  50  per  cent  of  the  club  agents.    ApproxLmately  one- third  of  the  agents  vo- 
coivlng  such  visits  reported  them  of  much  value. 

Eighty  por  cent  or  more  of  the  club  and  homo  demonstration  agents,  and  69 
per  cent  of  the  agricultural  events  reported  that  members  of  the  supervisory  staff 
assisted  frith  various  local  oxtension  activities,  AThile  on  visits  to  the  cour:ties. 
Tho  home  demonstration  agents  .apparentl;.^  found  such  assistance  of  greater  value 
than  did  the  agents  in  the  other  tuo  groups  =    Approxixmatel;/  90  p^r  cent  of  all 
agents,  hov/ever,  rated  such  participation  as  b:.ing  of  some  or  much  value. 

Visits  for  general  observation  rere  r-ported  l^ss  fr  .ouer.tl;.^  thar  visits 
for  other  purposes,  and  were  rated  of  loTrer  value.    J'ourte-.i.n  per  cent  of  the  o^ri- 
cultural  agents  and  20  per  cent  of  the  home  demonstration  -g;;nts  placed  no  value 
upon  visits  of  such  a  generrJ.  character. 

The  county  extension  agents  uniforrals'-  place  a  loner  value  on  office  confor- 
oncGs,  field  observation,  and' extension  com^aittee  meetings  than  do  their  respective 
supervisors.    On  the  othor  hand  county  workers  place  a  much  higher  value  on  partic- 
ipation in  extonsion  teaching,  activities  than-  do  members  of  the  supervisors^  staff, 
(Table  4.) 
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Table  13  -  Attitude  of  count;^  cxtonsion  agonts  to-.:ard  visits  to  countios 

by  Stat'J  and  district  su-D;.rvisors 


■  



Percentage  : 

Percentp.gc 

of  o.gcjnts 

Percentage. 

)  of  agents  •: 

of  all 

Purpose 

Kind  : 

reporting  : 

having 

contacts  : 

agents  ■ 

of  visit 

of 

such 

v/o  reported 

reporting 

agent 

super vi  sory : 

assistance 

assi  stance 

contac  t*  : 

Mucli  ; 

Some  ; 

received 

Personal 

•  Ae;r . 

92  :: 

49 

42  : 

9'  V: 

84  ■ 

conf croncG 

H.dom. 

90  :■ 

50 

■  43 

7 

83 

in  office  : 

Club 

80  : 

29 

'  67 

■  A- 

.  77 

Field 

Agr. 

49  : 

24 

62 

14          "  ■  • 

■  "  42                       ■  ■ 

observation 

:  E/dem. 

58  : 

24 

■  56 

Club 

43  '  : 

__15__ 

:  77 

■  8 

:    ■       40            "  . 

Meeting 

.  Agr. 

66  :: 

34  ' 

.  59 

■  ■ 61 

"v7i  th 

H.  dcm. 

61  ■  :: 

52 

56 

:  12    ;.  .  : 

extension 

.  Club 

50  : 

33 

.:  60 

7 

:  ;.    .  47; 

committee; 

Participa- 

Agr. 

69  ■  •: 

40 

: .  48 

:  :;  12 

61 

tion  in 

H.  dem. 

85  :: 

48 

:  ■  42 

:  :  10         ■      .  ; 

:  77 

extension 

Club 

.  •      80  :: 

-29 

:  67 

:  :     4              '  : 

:  '  77 

activities 

*From  replies  of  514 

county  oxtons 

ion  ag 

3nts . 

Written  or  Printed  Material.^    Correspondence  7/1  th  members  of  the  supervis- 
ory force'  has  been  the  means  by  v.-hich  90  per  cent  of  the  agricultural  agents,  96 
per  cent  of '  the .home  demonstration  agents,  and  all  of  the  club  agents  have  been 
reached  on  m.atters  cor_nected  vdth  the  supervision  of  their  work.    All  three  groups 
are  of  about  the  same  opinion  regarding  the  value  of  such  correspondence.    From  50 
to  55'  per  cent  reported  much  assistance  received  and  an  additional  58  to  43  per 
cent  reported  som.e  help  froLi  personal  letters.   (Table  14.) 

Circular ' letters  on  supervisory  problems  were  received  by  approximately  86 
per  cent  of  all  agents,'  and  46  per  cent  of  those  recei^/ing  them  stated  that  much 
assistance  had  been  gained. 

A  state  extension  house  organ,  usually  consisting  of  from  four  to  eight 
pages  of  material  relating  to  all  phases  of  extension,-  v.-as  received  by  approximate- 
ly half  of  the  agents  reporting-,'  but  was  rated  of  much  lov/er  value,  than  personal 
and  circular  letters. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  supervisory  staff  the  county  extension  workers 
quite  generally  have  their  attention  called  to  books,  bulletins,  circulars  and  other 
sim.ilar  material  dealing  with  the  organization  and  conduct  of  extension.    Of  those 
agents  receiving  such  publications  about  31  per  cent  of  the  agricultural  agents  and 
46  per  cent  of  the  home  demonstration  agents  found  them  of  much  value.    About  10, 
per  Cunt  of  all  agents  reported  no  help  received  from  such  publications. 
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Table  14  -  Tiiu  value  of  '.Tritten  and  printed  material  a3_  soon  liy  county 

oxt'jnslon  agents 


Percentage : 

Percentage 

of  agents: 

of  all 

Nature  of 

Kind  : 

reporting  : 

Percentage  of  agents  : 

agents 

material 

of  : 

such.  : 

having  contacts  : 

reporting 

agent  : 

supervis-  : 

".7ho  reported  : 

assistance 

orv  : 

Assistance 

J.  O  ^  w  J.  V        \J.  • 

received 

contacts 

ITunc  : 

Correspondence 

Agr. 

90  ; 

55  : 

38  : 

7 

83 

96 

55 

38 

i'  ', 

89 

:  Club 

100 

53 

43 

4  : 

97 

Circular 

:  Agr. 

es- 

46 

48 

6 

80  / 

letters 

:  H.B.em 

se 

:  47 

41 

12  : 

77 

:  Club 

:  87 

:  46 

54 

0  : 

87 

House  organ 

:  Agr. 

:  55 

:  23 

65 

12 

46 

:  H.dom 

;  43 

31 

:  62 

7 

40 

:  Club 

:  57 

:  6.  

:  _8_2___ 

12 

50 

Books  and 

Agr . 

:  67 

:  31 

60 

:  9 

61 

bullotims 

:  H.dom 

•  88 

:  46 

:  44 

:  10 

78 

:  Club 

:  73 

:  33 

:  59 

9 

67      " '    . ; 

Trom  replies  of  514  county  oxtcnsien  agents. 


There  is  a  striking  contrast  betv/ojn  the  points  of  viev/  of  agents  and  su- 
pervisors regarding  the  value  of  v-rritten  or  printed  material  in  helping,  to  improve 
the  vrark.    Wi.thout  exception  all  three  kinds  of  county  agents  consider  all  four 
forms  of  the  v?ritten  or  printed  vrord  of  m'ach  higher  value  than  do  their  respective 
supervisors.     (Table  5.)     The  high  regard  of  county  v/orkers  for  this  type  of  super- 
visory assistance,  combined  vrith  the  relatively  lov  cost,  would. seem,  to  make  it  de- 
sirable for  supervisors  to  devote  more  time  to  those  means  of  assisting  their  agents, 

Denonstratior^and  Directed  Observation.     T'.:o -thirds  of  the  home  demonstra- 
tion agents  and  a  little  less  than  half  of  the  club  and . agricultural,  agents  re- 
ported that  members  of  the  supervisory  staff  undertook  to  conduct  6r_ direct  demon- 
strations of  the  use  of  good  extension  methods  in  their  counties,  and  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  the  club  and  home  demonstration  agents  and  a  little  less  than  half  of 
the  agricultural  agents  ivitnessing  such  demonstrations  reported  them  of  great  value. 
Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  clula  agents,  and  13  per  cent  of  the  home  : dem.onstration 
agents,  however,  stated  that  they  were  of  no  value.  (Table. 15. ) 
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Table  15  -  The  value  of  demonstration^  observation,  and  short  courses 
a^  supervisory  helps,  a2_co_rding  to  county  extension 

agents 


: Percentage 

Percentage 

:  of  agents 

Percentage  of  agents 

.     of  all 

Kind  of 

:  Kind 

:  reporting* 

havir.g  contacts 

agents 

activity  ; 

of  : 

such  sup-  : 

who  reported 

reporting 

agent.  : 

ervisory  : 

assistance  received  : 

assistance 

contacts  : 

Much    :     Some  : 

None  : 

rece  ived 

Demonstration 

Agri . ; 

48 

45 

:       47  : 

8 

44  . 

of 

H.D. 

68 

54 

:  33 

13 

59 

good  methods 

Club 

43 

54 

:  31 

15 

37 

Directed 

Agr. 

54 

:  33 

:  63 

4 

:  52 

ohservation 

H.D. 

35  ■ 

.  29 

:  55 

16 

:  ■    ...    29  '  • 

Club  _ 

■  45  

38 

62 

:  0 

:  43 

Short  courses 

:  Agr. 

:  25 

:  56 

:  32 

:  12 

:  22 

:  H.D. 

:  50 

:  40 

:  42 

:  18 

:  41 

:  Club 

17 

:  40 

:  40 

:  20 

:  13 

*?roiri  replies  of  514  county  extension  agents. 


Mere  than  half  of  the  agricultural  agents  reported  opportunity  to  observe 
the  work  of  other  agents.  Forty- three  per  cent  of  the  club  agents  and  35  per  cent 
of  the  home  demonstration  agents  also  reported  similar  opportunities  for  observa- 
tio.n.  Vlhile,  all  three  groups  of  agents  placed  a  high  value  upon  such  observation 
as  a  means  of  improving  their  work,  about  one-sixth  of  the  home  demonstration  agent 
reported  no  help  from  such  obsorvation. '  Gonnty  workers  and  their  supervisors  are 
in  reasonable  agreement  regarding  the  v&lue  of  directed  observatio'n :as  a  means  of 
gro?;th  and  development  of  the  work, 

ShoTt  Courses.    Attendance  at  short  courses  at  the  college  usually  for  the 
purpose  of  subject-matter  instruction  -.vas  reported 'by  50  per  cent  of  the  home 
agents  and  by  a  much  smaller  percentage  of  club  and  agricultural  agents.  (Table 
15.)  , 

That  the  short  course  v;as  of  much  value  in  improving  the  work  xvas  reported 
by  56  per  cent  of  the  agricultural  agents  and  by  40  per  cent  of  the  club  and  home 
demonstration  agents  attending.  From  12  to  20  pur  cent  of  the  county  workers  ap- 
parently consider  short  courses  of  no  value.  Agricultural  agents  seem  to  place  a 
higher  value  on  short  courses  than  do  the  agricultural  ag^nt  supervisors.  In  the 
case  of  home  demonstration  and  club  workers  the  rovrirse  is  true.     (Table  6.) 

™?:M®.LjJL^5lP-lS^is_^^^  Substantial  percentages  of  the 

514  county  extension  agents  cooporating  in  this  study  expresscjd  the  opinion  that 
district  confurencos,  visits  to  counties  for  personal  conf crv>ncc-s  with  agents  and 
for  field  observation,  opportunity  to  obsjrve  the  successful  work  of  other  agents, 
demonstrations  of •  good  methods  dir.octed  by  supervisors,  aM  shorf" courses  were  act- 
ivities v/hich  should  receive  ino re  emphasis  on' the  part  of  supervisors,     (Table  16.) 
Nearly  one-third  of  the  homo  demonstration  agents,  mentioned  opportunity  to  observe 
work  of  others  in  this  connection.    ,Tvirenty-nino  per  cent  of  the  club  agents  mention 
ed  demonstrations  of  good  methods  directed  by  the  club  supervisors.  . 


County  extension  agents  have  much  less  pronounced  Yio?Js  with  regard  to 
supervisory  activities  v^hich  might  he  curtailed  without  loss  to  the  work.  (Table 
16.)     Four  per  cent  of  the  agricultural  agents  suggested  that  circular  letters  and 
the  extension  house  organ  receive  loss  emphasis.    Seven  per.  cent  of  the  home  demon- 
stration agents  also  v/ould  reduce  the  numher  of  circular  letters  from  supervisors. 

.  SUPERVISORY  PROGRAI^^  .  - 

Supervisory  planning  is  the  key  to  effective  supervision,'  for  "a ■ supervisor 
without  a  program  has  no  point  of  departure  and  no  destination."    Supervision  ^hich 
is  not  consciously  planned  is  likely  to  become  vague  and  haphazard  and  the  super- 
visors mere  roundsmen  traveling  from  county  to  county.     The  progressive  supervisor 
is  not  content  with  mere  visitations  and  the  ordinary  rout Lno  of  administrative  and 
supervisor  J'"  details  which  can  so  easily  utilize  his  time  completely.    He  consciously 
plans  in  a  definite  and  organized  way  to  improve,  extension  teaching,  in  the  counties. 
His  job  is  more  than  the  maintenance  of  certain  recognized  standards  of  work.  Rathoi 
it  is  to  advance  tho.se  standards  to  higher  levels  of  achievement.     "All  human  activ- 
ities of  any  importance  or  complexity  must  bo  planned." 

Reasons  for  Planned  Program 

Some  of  the  definite  reasons  for  a' planned  program  of  supervision  may  re 
listed  as  follows: 

1.  A  carefully  outlined  program  is  evidence  that  the  supervisor  has. 
thoTightfully  analyzed  his  problems  and  selected  for  attention  certain  weak  spots  to 
be  corrected,  or  now  needs  to  be  satisfied. 

2.  The  planned  program  displaces  vague  and  general  supervision  with  certain 
definite  objectives  to  bo  accomplished  through  the  definite  organization  of  profes- 
sional activities. 

3.  Closer  coordination  of  the  work  of  the  different  members  of.  the  super- 
visory staff  is  made  possible  by  a  concrete  supervisory  program  for  the  entire  staf5 
■Khich  all  have  helped  to  plan,  and  in  which  each  individual  supervisor's  part  will  ' 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of  the  general  objectives.  .  . 

4.  The  planned  program  provides  a  basis  for  determining  and  evaluating  the 
results  of  supervision. 

5.  The  planning  of  a  supervisory  program  tests  the  ability'-  of  the  super- 
visory .staff  and  stimulates  scientific  thinking  and  professional  growth. 

Status  of  Supervisory  Planning 

..  ;  :  A  study  of  the  annual  reports  of  State  leaders  of  county  extension  agents 
indicates  that  much  progress  is  being  made  in  supervisory  planning.    Nearly  every 
supervisor,  recognizes  the  need  for  a  plan  of  supervision,  and  endeavors  to  organize 
his  supervispry  efforts  into  a  semblance  of  a  program.    There  is,  of  course,  wide 
variation  in  the  supervisory  programs  v;hich  have  been  outlined,  depending  upon  the 
organization  of  the  supervisory  personnel  within  the  State  and  the  stage  of  devel- 
opm^ent  in.  supervisory  thinking. 
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Too  many  programs  are  general  statements  of  routine  activities  grouped  under 
appropriate  headin-gs,  indicating  that  the  supervisors  are  rendering  valuable  service 
unquestionably,  but  falling  far  short  of  the  constructive  service  possible  through 
a  T;ell-considered  plan  of  supervision. 

Iviany  supervisors  set  up  certain  goals  for  the  year  and  neglect  to  shoTj-  the 
part  to  be  played  by  the  supervisor  in  bringing  about  the  accomplisliment  of  these 
goals.    Other  programs  list  definite  activities  to  be  performed  by  supervisors 
v/ithout  indicating  just  \7hat  these  activities  are  aimed  to  accomplish.    Unless  the 
supervisor  has  clearly  in  mind  the  objectives  he  desires  to  attain,  knows  the  pro- 
cedures required  to  bring  about  their  accomplishment,  is  cognizant  of  the  obstacles 
likeljT-  to  appear,  and  is  able  to  adjust  the  means  and  facilities  available  to 
achieve  the  desired  ends,  his  supervisory  efforts  are  sure  to  be  largely  ineffect- 
ual. 

Sample  Supervisory  Programs  or  Plans 

Alabama. 

The  follov'ing  program  outlined  by  Ruth  Dobyne,  district  supervisor  of  home 
demonstration  work,  Alabama,  is  a  concise  statement  of  her  supervisory  objectives 
for  1931.    No  attempt  is  made  to  outline  the  procedure  to  bo  followed  in  attaining 
the  goals  -.vhich  have  been  established. 

(1)  Organize  county  councils  in  tT;o  counties  -Tithout  councils. 

(2)  Encourage  local  leadership, 

(3)  Help  eighteen  counties  to  complete  projects, 

(4)  Procure  appropriations  for  home  demonstration  agents  in  t\70  nov:  counties 

(5)  Procure  increased  appropriation  for  homo  demonstration  work  in  tuo 

counties, 

(6)  Establish  a  closer  relationship  botT/ccn  home  demonstration  agent,  farm 

agent,  farm  bureau,  and  the  Federation  of  V/omcn's  Clubs. 

(7)  Obtain  stenographic  help  for  trro  agents. 

(8)  Assist  in  the  marketing  of  standard  products  made  by  farm  Tromen. 

(9;  Help  to  improve  the  standards  of  products  sold  upon  the  curb  markets. 

(10)  Encourage  the  groY/th  of  year-round  gardens. 

(11)  Eill  all  vacancies  T7ith  v.'omen  v/ho  have  degrees. 

(IE)  Improve  office  equipment  in  four  counties,  and  office  organization 
in  four  counties. 

Minne_s_o_t^._ 

The  supervisory  program  of  Julia  0.  Ncr;ton,  State  home  demonstration  leader^ 
Minnesota,  contains  a  limited  number  of  objectives  and  discloses  some  of  the  means 
and  agencies  v.'hich  it  is  planned  to  use  in  advancing  the  objectives: 

1.     Strengthen  TOrk  in  home  demonstration  agent  counties  by: 

a.  Analyzing  strength  and  weakness  of  agents  in  organization  ability, 

subject  matter,  ability  to  make  contacts. 

b.  Discussing  with  agents  ways  of  improidng  themselves  and  their  work. 

c.  Conferring  ivith  county  homo  chairmen, 

d.  Meeting  with  county  hom.e  and  community  committees. 
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'2,    Holp  to  dovolop  in  a  fow  non-horao  demonstration  agent  counties  the  homo 
side  of  the  program  of  work  to  such  an  oxtont  that  the  positive  need 
for  a  homo  domonstration  agont  v;ill  be  recognized  and  met.     This  v;ill 
nocessitato: 

a.  Conforenccsv.'ith  county  agents. 

b.  Meetings  vith  county  home  and  comunitAr  committees. 

c.  Contacts  with  county  cooporative  extension  comirdttces. 

3.  Continued  study  r;ith  specialists  of  vrays  of  strengthening  homo  demon- 

stration work  in  home  demonstration  ag.jnt  counties  and  in  non-homo 
demonstration  agent  counties, 

4.  Maintain  contacts  already  established  with  State  organizations  and 

develop  cooperation  with: 

Minnesota  Farm  Bureau  ^Gdoration.  /'  •  ..  ,  . 

Minnesota  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 

Minnesota  i'ederation  of  Women's  Clubs.  .      '  ■  ' 

Minnesota  League  of  Women  Voters. 
Minnesota  Homo  Economics  Association.      ■  -• 
Minnesota  Educational  Association. 

Institute  of  Child  Welfare,  University  of  Mnnesota. 
Division  of  Child  Hygiene,  State  Board  of  Health,        -■  ,  . 

Cc)imecticu/fc_j_ 

The  1931  program  of  the  State  club  supervisors  in  Connecticut  is  quite  sim- 
ilar in  form  to  that  of  the  Alabama  district  supervisor  of  home  demonstration  v/ork 
given  previously.     In  addition  it  shov/s  division  of  responsibilities  botv/een  State 
club  leader  and  assistant  leader. 

State  Leader     ;•    ■  -  .■  • 

More  attention  to  improving  county  programs  of  work. 
Attention  to  efficient  use  of  time  of  county  club  v/orkers. 
Better-organized  publicity/  for  county  and  State  4-H  club  v/ork. 
Bettor  systems  of  office  records  for  county  and  State. 
Better  follow-up  work  to  get  a  higher  percentage  of  completions. 
More  efficient  use  of  specialists'  time. 

Mor  ;  careful  chocking  of  club  expenditures  in  county  and  State 
offices. 

Assistant  State  Club  Leader 

Check  on  methods  used  in  organizing  clubs  in  the  communities  in  the 
various  counties,  with  the  idea  of  working  tov/ard  more  active  com- 
munity-club committees. 
Get  7-point  program  of  work  from  three  counties. 

Plan  outline  of  course  for  training  new  homo-making  club  agents,  and 
Assist  in  conducting  su.ch  a  training  school  for  the  three  new  home- 
malting  club  agents. 
Make  monthly  visits  to  club  agents  to  go  over  homo-making  club  work  in 

county  during  all  except  suiraner  months. 
Make  a  visit  to  a  good  and  a  poor  club  in  each  county  to  holp  in  es- 
tablishing standards  for  the  county.  ■  '   ' '• 
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(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(V) 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


(5) 


(7)  Check       on  conditions  of  home-making  club  files  in  county  offices: 
■    (8)  Develop  active  county  club  committees  in  at  least  two  counties. 

New  York. 

in  the  supervisory  progrEim  outlined  by  L.  R.  Simons,  formerly  county  agont 
loader    Hev,  York^tho  obj^o^lyos,  tho  methods  to  be  employed  to  attain  taeso  ob- 
Jectlyis    Jnd         time  of  year  each  .ill  bo  norkod  on  are  arrtmged  m  columns: 


Object 

Group  counties  among  county 
agont  leaders  for  administra- 
tive purposes. 

Divide  responsibilities  of 
county  agont  leaders  in  con- 
nection mth  the  various 
subject-matter  departments. 

Prepare  definite  -workable 
county  program  in  each 
county. 

Emphasize  value  of  a 
few  major  lines  of 
work  in  each  county. 
Plan  for  at  least  one 
campaign  in  each 
county. 

Preparation  of  work 
charts  (methods  and 
time),  for  all  projects 
and  campaigns. 

Training  and  maintenance 
of  personnel. 


Conference  of  agents, 


Organization  of  subject- 
matter  training  schools. 
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Method 

Each  leader  to  have  responsibility 
for  the  details  of  the  work  in 
each  county  under  his  supervision. 

Sach  leader  to  follow  relation- 
ship and  work  with  subject- 
matter  departments. 


Work  with  county  agents,  special- 
ists, and  project  comjrdttees  in 
preparation  of  programs. 
Conference  with  agents' 
executive  committee,  and 
project  committees. 


Tim_e 


Conferences  with  county 
agents  and  farm  bureau 
presidents 

(sometimes  specialists). 

(a)  Teaching  class 

(of  prospective  agents) 
at  college  (county  agent 
leader) . 

(b)  Studying  qualifications 
of  candidates.  Maintaining 
lists  of  qualified  applicants. 

(c)  Arranging  for  candidates 
to  meet  county  executive 
committees. 

(d)  Maintaining  as  many 
assistants  in  counties  as 
funds  will  permdt. 

(c.)  Annual, 
(b)  Regional. 

Holding  regional  and 
state -wide  training 
school . 
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Januar^'--Eebruaiy 


Eollow-up 
throughout  year. 


Twice  each  year- 
January  or 
Ecbruary  and 
August. 

March  -  April. 


Throughout  jrear 
as  required. 


Throughout  year. 


March. 

Monthly. 

Outlook  schools 

in  February .Qtfeg 
schools  through- 
out year. 


Y/yomlng. 

County  agent  leader  F.  P.  Lane  of  Wyoming  prepares  a  calendar  to  accompany 
his  program,  showing  the  supervisory  activities  that  are  planned  for  each  month  of 
the  year,  together  T,'ith  the  counties  to  be  reached  each  month: 

______  O^J^JJDAR  OF  V/ORK,  1930   


Month 


Place 


Activity 


Jan . 


Peb. 


Mar, 


Apr, 


May 


June 


July 


Fremont  County 
V/ashakie  County 
State  office 


Holding  conference  with  committee  relative  to  exten- 
sion program. 

Visiting  county  commissioners  in  regard  to  a  change 

of  agents.  .    .  . 

Annual  extension  conference 


State  office 


Laramie  County 
V/a s hakie  Coun t y 


Peading  and  approving  county  ;asents'  projects. 

Preparing  material  for  annual  extension  report, 

Preparing  publicity  material. 

Organization  v;ork  in  communities. 

Starting  new  county  agent ^  


State  office 


Goshen  County 


Preparing  material  for  economic  conference,  Goshen 
County.    Preparing  publicity  material  for  extension 
v.-ork. 


Visiting  county  comraissioners. 
conference. 


AsBistinp-  in  economic 


Johnson  Counxy 
Niobrara  County 
Weston  County 
Carapbell  County 
_Sheri_d_an  _C  oim t^;^ 
Uinta  County 
Lincoln  County 
S\7eetwater  County 
Carbon  County 
Albany  .County 


Visits  to  sea  that  project  work  is  started  and, demon- 
strations provided  for.    Assist  agent  in  Campbell 
County  to  organize  communities  and  start  project  worki 
Jj-^J- 1  county _c ommi s s i o ners,  vjhere  they  are  in  session. 
Assist  in  extension  school,  'Jinta  County,  Checking 
progress  on  programs  of  work.    Attention  to  demon- 
strations in  Uinta  and  Sweetv/ater'  County. 
Publicity  in  Swoctv/ater  County. 


Park  Countj'-         :     Visits  to  study  progress  being  made  on  projects. 
Big  Horn  County  :     To  encourage  and  assist  in  more  publicity.  To 
Washakie  Countj/-  :     encourage  careful  attention  to  project  work.  To 
Hot  Springs  County  encourage  more  club  vrork  in  Park  and  Washakie  Counties, 
Natrona  County 


State  office 

Laramie  County 
Goshen  County 
Niobrara  County 
Converse  County 


Reviev;  progress  reports.    Publicity  on  outstanding  ac- 
compli shments. 

Visit  county  commissioners  where  they  are  in  session. 

Checking  progress  on  projects.    Encouraging  careful 
following  up  of  demonstrations.  ,  • 
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Month 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec . 


_  Place  

Weston  County 
CaiTipbell  County 
Sheridan  County 
Johnson  County 


State  Office 
Uinta  County 
Lincoln  County 
Sv?eetv7ater  County 
Freniont  C  ou  nt  y 


 AGt_i^yi_t_y  

Attending  farm  picnics.     Checking  progress  on  project 

■vTork.    Visiting  county  commissioners. 
Assisting  cluh  vrork  in  Campbell  County. 


Preparing  exhibit  for  State  fair. 
Attending  county  and  State  fairs. 
Visits  in  interest  of  completing  project  vork  and 
better  annual  reports. 


Pcirk  County 
Big  Horn  County 
V/ashakie  County 


Assisting  irith  4-H  club  achievement  meetings. 
Checking  progress  on  programs  of  uork. 
Encouraging  the  follouing  up  of  demonstrations  and 


Hot  Springs  County    collecting  records  for  _an nual  repo r t s_. 


Tremont  County 
Natrona  County 
Converse  County 
Laramie  County 
Platte  County 

State  Office 


4-H  club  achievement  meetings.  Visits  in  interest  of 
bettor  annual  reports.  Encourage  collecting  of  data 
on  projects  for  annual  reports. 


Reading  agents'  annual  reports.    Tabulating  matter  in 

agents'  reports.    Preparing  State  leader's  annual 
_  r_eport^.__  


l0T7a. 


In  reporting  on  supervisory  accomplishments  during  the  year  Assistant  Dir- 
ector Murl  -McDonald,  lov/a,  follo^vs  a  some-what  different  plan  of  stating  his  pro- 
gram.   First  appears  a  statement  listing  objectives:  : 

County  agent  supervision  during  the  last  year  provided  for  an  average  of  11 
definite  contacts  with  each  counter  agent.    In  addition  to  these,  four  or  five  other 
contacts  v;ere  miade  -jith  most  of  the  agents.    T  -e  contacts  v/ere  as  follov:s: 

(1)  Tliree  state-v;ido  conferences  enabling  the  supervisors  to  confer  with 
practically  all  agents  personally  -  The  State  farm-bureau  federation  annual  meet- 
ing, the  State  fair,  and  the  State  annual  extension  conference. 

(2)  Three  complete  state-v.'ide  surveys  and  analyses  -  spring,  sumjner,  and 
fall.  ;  ■ 

(3)  T".70  series  of  district  conferences  for  agents  were  conductcdi 

(4)  Those  conferences  x/ero  supplemented  by  three  others  of  state-v:ide 
character  -  the  spring  conference  for  extension  specialists,  the  summer  short 
course  for  county  agents,  and  the  junior  short  course,  xjhich  brings  many;  of  the 
agents  to  the  college. 

(5)  Another  contact  was  made  with  two-thirds  of  the  agents  through  the 
county  tours  to  the  college. 

(6)  The  special  field  days  conducted  by  the  oxpcrimcnt  station  also  bring 
in  many  of  the  agents. 
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(7)  A  meeting  v.'as  held  rith  every  field  agent  and  county  farm  Bureau 
board  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  county  programs. 

(8)  An  average  of  t-vo  other  visits  to  counties  for  other  meetings  was  made 
ty  the  supervisors. 

Each  objective  is  then  elaborated  upon.    For  example,  in  connection  with 
analyses  and  surveys  listed  as  No,  2  the  follOT;ing  further  statement  appears: 

(l)     Analyses  and  summarization  of  the  annual  reports  of  agents. 
1 2)     Surveys  in  March  and  April  to  assist  agents  in  planning  project  work. 
Checking  up  on  specialist  help  needed,  and  a  check  on  budget  finances,  and 
so  forth.    All  counties  were  visited  by  the  district  extension  agents. 

(3)  A  mid-year  survey  of  all  counties  in  July  and  August  for  the  purpose 
of  checking  up  on  progress  and  results .to  date  on  all  projects,  to  make 

a  further  check  on  finances,  and  to  prepare  definite  plans  and  recommend- 
ations for  the  completion  of  the  ^'•ear's  work.  -.  , 

(4)  The  -annual  report  survey  'in  November  to  make  a  final  check  on  accom- 
plishments and  finances  and  to  help  in  setting  up  the  annual  meetings, 
annual  financial  reports,  and  so  forth. 

The  results  of  each  survey  are  carefully  analyzed  and  used  in  planning 
follow-up  on  work.    The  surveys  serve  as  a  guide  in  determining  which  counties 
need  special  assistance,  and  also  in  ascertaining  what  kind  of  assistance  is  needed 

Characteristics  of  Good  Program.s 

Regardless  of  hov/  stated,  it  would  seem  that  a  good  plan  for  an  extension 
supervisor  should  possess  the  following''  characteristics: 

1.  A  limited  number  of  definite  objectives  clearly  stated. 

2.  Clear-cut  statement  of  the  definite  procedures  to  be  follov/ed  and  the 

means  and  agencies  to  be  employed  in  the'  attainment  of  the  objectives, 

3.  Provision  for  moa;suring  the  results  of  supervision  in  order  to  determine 

the  degree  of  success  of  the  progrtira, 

4.  Flexibility  so  that  emergency  and  other  une^rpectod  demandn  will  not 

prevent  the  carrying  out  of  the  plans  as  outlined. 

Failure;  to  center  on  the  few  outstanding  problems  arrived  at  after  careful 
analysis  of  the  situation  is  probably  the  most  common  fault  of  supervisory  programs 

I.feny  of  the  sample  programs  presented  above  would  be  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  more  information  as  to  procedures,  moans,  and  facilities  to  be  employed 
in  attaining  objectives,  and  the  tests,  criteria,  or-  other  measurements  to  be  ap- 
|)lied  in  determining  the  results  of  supervision, 

Detorinining  the  Supervisory  Program  .  ■ 

The  orderly' steps  to  be  taken  in  the  development  of  the-  program  for  an  ex- 
tension supervisor  may  be  summarized  as  fellows: 
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(1) 


Diagnosis  of  prosont  conditions  and  their  causes. 


(2)  Soloction  of  a  liniitod  number  of  objectives  of  major  importance  and 

practicable  of  accomplishment. 

(3)  Outlining  for  each  objectivo  the  specific  and  detailed  procedure  ~hich 

v?ill  be  utilized  in  attaining  the  objective. 

(4)  Determination  of  criteria  that  can  be  fairly  used  to  measure  success 

of  supervisory  plan,  and  provision  for  their  use  in  measuring  ac- 
complishments. 

The  first  step  in  arriving  at  the  supervisory  program  is  a  thorough  study 
of  actual  conditions  in  the  various  counties.    Visits  to  counties,  conferences, 
analyses  of  reports,  special  surveys,  and  other  possible  sources  of  reliable  in- 
formation i7ill  aid  in  arriving  at  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
problems  to  be  solved  as  -joll  as  the  character  of  the  eisrtension  teaching  being 
done  and  the  possibilities . of  improving  it. 

The  next  stop  is  the  listing  of  possible  objectives  by  the  G:ctension  super- 
visor v.'ith  the  help  of  his  or  her  agents.     The  experimental  trial  of  certain  ne\7 
theories  and  practices  may  from  time  to  time  bo  included  in  such  a  list.    From  the 
list  of  possible  objectives  a  fev:  of  the  most  urgent  and  practicable  of  accomplish 
m_ent  should  be  selected  for  immediate  attention,  the  exact  number  depending  upon 
local  conditions.     It  is  bolieved,  however,  that  the  number  should  be  small. 

ITollovang  the  selection  of  objectives  comes  the  organization  of  the  step- 
by-stcp  progress  toward,  the  attainment  of  objectives.    The  nature  of  the  objec- 
tives will  largely  control  the  methods  cbo  be  employed.    Group  conferences,  or- 
ganization of  small  comaittees  to  conduct  studies,  demonstrations,  a  carefully 
controlled  campaign  of  propaganda  —  in  fact  the  vmole  range  of  supervisory  act- 
ivities is  at  the  disposal  of  the  supervisor. 

Continued  coo-peration  of  agents,  and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  supervisors 
to  undertake  nov  objectives  depend  upon  the  success  of  the  current  plan  as  deter- 
mined in  some  satisfactory  "ay.     The  criteria,  checks,  or  tests  rrhich  can  be  fair- 
ly used  in  measuring  supervisory  accomplishment  should, therefore,  be  outlined  in 
advance,  at  the  time  the  supervisory  plan  is  dra'/n  up.    Provision  should  also  be 
made  for  the  use  of  such  criteria  in  determining  the  success  of  the  supervisory 
plan.    ICnowledgo  of  the  progress  made  in  reaching  the  objectives  selected  vill 
facilitate  reappraisal  of  the  supervisory  situation  and  revision  of  supervisory 
plans, 

EVALUATION  OF  SUPERVISION 

Supervision  of  county  extension  agents  is  generallj'  accepted  as  something 
necessary  and  desirable.     State  leaders  and  assistant  leaders  have  enabled  the 
extension  adm^inistrator  to  extend  the  system  of  county  extension  agents  to  all 
parts  of  the  State  and  to  keep  it  manned  \7ith  as  efficient  a  personnel  as  is  avail 
able.    The  part  these  leaders  play  in  improving  the  efficiency  of  the  county  exten 
si  on  workers  has  been  taken  for  granted.     To  date,  hor/ever,  administrative  and  sup 
ervisory  officers  have  developed  no  very  satisfactory  measures  for  evaluating  the 
results  of  supervision. 
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As  v/as  pointed  out  early  in  this  .  circular ,   supervision  advances  extension 
through  improveraent  of  the  extension  teaching  personnel  and  the  coasequent  better- 
ment of  the  teaching  act  itself,    Msasurement  of  the  results  of  supervision  is 
therefore  closely  interv/oven  v/ith  the  measurement  of  the  accomplishments  of  exten- 
sion teaching.  .  , 

If  extension  accomplishiaents  can  be  satisfactorily  measured  in  terms  of 
numbers  of  boys  and  girls  trained  through,  4-H  club  v/ork,  local  leaders  developed, 
and  farmers  and  farm  v/omen  influenced  to  make  practical  application  of  the  informa- 
tion relating  to  better  practices  disseminated  through  extension,  then  supervision 
should  be  expected  to  yield  increased  returns  in  terms  of  these  units. 

T.ic  difficulty  of  measuring  improvement  in  rural  progress  due  to  extension 
effort,  because  of  the  many  other  contributing  agencies  to  rural  progress,  is 
clearly  recognized.     To  properly  evaluate  the  results  of  extension  supervision  is 
even  more  difficult,   since  it  is  one  step  further  removed  from  the  results  with 
vThich  it  is  concerned,  and,  again,  there  are  many  other  factors  aside  from  super- 
vision contributing  to  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  county  extension  personnel. 

li.iprovemont  in  tho  ability  of  the  extension  v/orker  occurs  normally  v.'ith  the 
increase  in  his  experience.    Without  supervisory  help,  increase  in  his  efficiency 
comes  to  the  capable  county  uorker  during  his  service  through  study,  analysis  of 
his  ovm  v7ork,  practice  in  the  use  of  .various  extension  methods,  and  trial  and  error, 
as  T^ell  as  through  observation  and  exchange  of  experience  vdth  others. 

V/orth-yhile  supervision,   therefore,  must  contribute  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  county  v/orkor  in  directions  where  normal  improvement  has  not  taken  place,  or 
it  must  accelerate  the  rate  of  the,  observed  .improvemont .     T'i,u  results  of  .super- 
vision consequently  may  be  determined  by  comparison  of  the  normal  work  of  agents 
before  and  after  supervisors  have  exerted  influence  on  specific  methods  or  'act- 
ivities used  by  those  agents. 

T  ..is  means  that  the  value  of  supervision  is  to  be  measured,  not  by  the  act- 
ivities of  the  supervisors,  but  by  changes  in  the  activities  of  agents  under  super- 
vision, or,  more  fundamentally,  by  changes  in  numibers  of  farms  and  homes  adopting 
Improved  practices,  or  by  other  evidences  of  changes  in  men,  women,,  boys,  or  girls 
due  to  T/ork  of  the  agents.    The  value  of  supervision  can  not  bo  reliably  determined 
by  opinions  of  administrators  or  others  unsupported  hy  scientific  data,  by  reason- 
ing, or  by  other  subjective  means.  '  .  .  . 


Measures  of  supervisory  accomplisliment  are  of  course  dependent ' upon  and  must 
vary  with  the  precise  objectives  sot  up  in  advance  by  the  extension  supervisor. 
Tor  example,  if  the  plan  of  a  particular  supervisor  i.rvolves  the  improvement  of  the 
agents  in  his  district  with  regard  to  the  holding  of  more  and  better  attended  meet- 
ings, then  a  statistical  measure  showing  the  increase  in  number  of  meetings  held 
per  agent  and  the  increased  attonda-ucc  per  mooting  on  the  average,  v/ould  be  satis- 
factory to  shov;  progress  duo  to  supervision,  provided  extension  supervision  is  the 
only  new  factor  introduced  into  the  situation.  "  .  ' 

Analysis  of  the  supervisory  programs  and' plans  submitted  annually  to  the 
-Federal  Extension  Service  discloses  all  too  few  instances  v/here  supervisory  objec- 
tives are  set  forth  in  a  sufficiently  definite  manner  to  permat  of  satisfactory 
evaluation  of  accompli  s.hm-cnt As  stated  earlier    the  outlining  of  precise  objec- 
tives and  the  detormination  of  the  proper  criteria  to  be  used  to  measure,  the  pro- 
gross  made  in  reaching  the  goals  established  will  do  much  to  focus  attention  upon 
the  fundamental  objectives  possible  of  attainment  through  scientific  supervision. 
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Thoro  arc  four  general  '.^ays  in  ^Thicb  the  results  of  supervision  may  "be  .  . 
evaluated: ■  ■     ,  • 

Judgment  of  those  supervised.  _        .■  .  , 

Changes  in  activities  of  county  extension  andnts. 

Changes  in  rural  people  resulting  from  teaching  activities  of  county 

extension  agents.  ..  . 

RatiLg  of  agents- and  supervisors.  .  .  , 

■:.    .  ■    -:.        ■    Judgment  of  Those  Supervised  • 

In  a  preceding  section  of  this  circular.  Supervision  from  the  Standpoint 
of  the .  Supervised,  (pie-g'^^jconsiderablo  data  '.Tero  presented  shoiring  the.  assistance 
514  co.unty- extension  agents  in  1.0  States  received  from  their  supervisory  officers 
during  "the  past  year.    T/hile  the  judgmiont  of  agents  can  not  be  acc-opted  as  a  re- 
liable measure  of  the-  value  of  supervision,  it,  is  interesting  to  note  that  sub- 
stantial percentages  of  all  three  groups  of  agents  reported  help  received  on  a 
T7ide  range  of  problems.     (Tables  7  to  11,  inclusive.)     The  testimony  of  those 
agohts  ■.t.rhb- are  tho'-objocts  of  supervision  '■.vould  seem  to  indicate  clearly  that 
supervision  is  contributing  materiallj''  to  the  success,  of  extension  xiovk  in  the 
field.  —       .      .    ■  ■      '   ■   -         ,  i 

.    ...   ■  .  Changes  in  Activities  of  Agents  .  . 

As  "already  suggested,  supervision  can  not  be  evaluated  properly  in  terms 
of  activities  of  supervisors,  but  in  terms  of .changed  activities  on  the  part  of 
those  supervised.    Changes  in  activities  of  county  v/orkers  m&Y  be  of  tuo  kinds, 
those  involving  quantity  of  activities,  and  those  relating,  to  quality  of  activi- 
ties'.    Current  reports  should  provide  informati.on  as  to  changes,  in  the  number  or 
distribution  of  farm  and  home  visits,  meetings,  news  articles,  result  demonstra- 
tions, 4-H  club  members  enrolled  and  completing,  surve^^s  conducted,  books  road 
for  professional  improvem.ent,  and.  the  like.     Criteria  rolati-ng  to  change  in  qual- 
ity of  teaching  activities  involve  preliminary  scoring- as  v.'ell  as  scoring  by  the 
saiae  standard  folloY7irig  the  period  of  -  supervisory  emphasis.  .  : 

Changes  in  the  Results  of  Extension  Teaching 

Y/here  no  other  nc\7  factors  are  introduQodj  criteria  relating  to  increased 
influences  of  extension  teaching  follov-ing  supervisory  attention  may  bo  utilized 
to- measure  .the- contributions  of  the;  supervisory  staff .    Such  criteria  r.-ould  in- 
cludo'^data-  on  increased  numbers  of  farmers  and  farm-womon  influenced  to  make- 
changes  in  practices,  the  number  of  instances  of  better  practices  adopted,  acres 
of  crops  or- number  of  livestock  affected,  garments  made,  food  preserved,  products 
sold  cooperatively,  and  the  like.  -       .      .  : 

Ob jectivo:  information  of  -this  chara<3ter  may  bo  obtained  through  survej^s, 
census  reports,  local  leaders,  commercial  firms,  and  similar  agencies.  Reporting 
system.s  vrhich  at  present  furnish  little  information  of  this  kind  could  readily  be 
-2"-evi-sed.- t6.:provide  for  the  systematic  accumulation  of  such  da-ta.   ■        •  ... 

lo  Rating,  of  iigents  and  Supervisors 

Since  supervision  is,  concerned  \iith  the  efficiency  of  the  agents^  supervised 
,it  has.  .boc-n..  suggested  that  scoring  of  agents  according  to  a  scientifically  con- 
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structcd  rating  scale  might  bo  a  means  of  measuring  supervisory  programs  in  all 
their  aspects.     Several  such  rating  scales  have  "boon  devised  but  have  not  proved 
very  satisfactory  in  application/6.     In  too  many  instances  the  factors  involved 
have  been  subjective  in  character  rather  than  capable  of  objective  measurement.  In 
the  absence  of  adequate  research,  doubt  has  been  cast  upon  the  validitj^  of  the  fac- 
tors capable  of  objective  treatment. 

One  State  has  even  devised  a  system,  for  rating  extension  supervisors,  but 
here  again  the  criteria  have  not  been  tested  for  validity  and  the  scale  is  still 
unsatisfactory  to  its  formulators. 

From  the  preceding  discussion  it  is  evident  that  at  present  evaluation  of 
supervision  and  the  comparative  rating  of  agents  and  supervisors  is  based  on  opin- 
ions governed  by  various  subjective  and  objective  evidence  of  untested  validity. 
This  situation  calls  for  research  in  the  field  of  extension  supervision  to  deter- 
'mine  proper  criteria  for  evaluating  the  results  of  supervision. 

Regardless  of  the  nature. of  the  supervisory  objective,  the  criteria  to  be 
employed  to  measure  progress  must  be  (1)  objective,  (2)  valid,  and  (3)  reliable. 
The  progress  made  must  be  capable  of  objective  measurement,  must  be  the  logical 
development  of  the ■  aim  set  forth,  and  must  be  measurable  through  reliable  data- 
gathering  devices  before  extension  supervision  can  be  properly  called  scientific. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Improvement  in  extension  teaching  is  quite  largely  a  matter  Of  "scientific 
supervision.    The  extension  supervisor  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  improvement 
of  the  agents  under  his  charge,  and  through  them  v;ith  the  improvement  of  farm, 
home,  and  community  progress.     . , 

Adherence  to  recognized  principles  of  good  organization  such  as  central- 
ized responsibility,  definition  of  duties,  and  delegation  of  authority  advances 
good  supervision.  ■ 

Through  frequent  insjoe^ction  of  the  vrork  in  the  counties  the  supervisor 
keeps  informed  regarding  local  conditions  and  problems  7/hi.ch  press  for  solution. 
Through  systematic  critical  investigation  -  extension^ research  -  scientific  facts 
are  obtained  as  a  basis  for  constructive  action  looking  to  the  improvement  of  the 
county  extension  agents'  v/ork.    Through  '^^j-n^^Q  and  guidance  the  supervisor  keeps 
the  county  personnel  informed  regarding  the  best  extension  procedures,  and  insures 
the  successful  application  of  the  better  extension  methods  determined  by  study. 

Supervision  corrects  the  weak  places,  builds 'on  the  strong  points, and  stim- 
ulates professional  gro¥/th  by  all  agents. 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  total  efforts  of  State  leaders  and  assist- 
ant leaders  at  the  present  tim.o  are  directed  tov/ard  the  improvement  of  the  teach- 
ing activities  of  county  agents,  and  may  be  classed  as  -puxely  supervisory  in  char- 
acter. 

T.ooii-i^r.'^^iPi^'^^^^^P'Q  fynctions  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  agents  in  counties 
require  about  one-fourth  of  the  time  of^extension  supervisors  on  Vno  average. 

That  supervisors  render  distinct  assistance  in  improving  the  T/ork  in  counties 
is  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  county  extension  agents.     County  extension  agents 
and  supervisors  differ  soraev/hat,  hovirevor,  on  the  relative  value  of  various  super- 
visory activities.   

^^(^7r~GTitotson,  H.  W.    (Jo"u^t~Agent  Standards.    U.S.D.A,  Ext.  Sorv.  Circ.  66. 


County  extension  agents  list  tho  more  iraportant  problems  with  which  they 
v/ant  additional  help  from  their  supervisors,  in  tho  following  order: 

Conducting  studies  to  determine  more  effective  procedures. 
Professional  improvemont ,  including  opportunity  for  advanced  study. 
Suh ject-mattcr  information. 
County-wide  programs. 

Project  planning,  including  analysis  of  situations,  choice  of 
extension  methods,  and  correlation  7;ith  plans  of  other  agents 
and  specialists. 

7/ays  and  moans  of  determining  results  and  the  collection  of  data 

on  results. 
Record  and  reporting  systems. 
Organization  of  people  for  extension. 

Effective  supervision  is  dependent  upon  intelligent  supervisory  planning. 
A  good  supervisory  plan  should  contain  a  limited  number  of  definite  objectives,  a 
clear-cut  statement  of  procedure  to  be  follo\7cd,  provision  for  measuring  the  re- 
sults of  supervision,  and  sufficient  flexibility  to  moot  unexpected  demands. 

The  orderly  development  of  the  supervisory  program  involves  four  stops: 

1.  Diagnosis  of  present  conditions  and  their  causes. 

2.  Selection  of  major  objectives  possible  of  accomplishment, 

3.  Outlining  specific  and  detailed  procedure  under  each  objective, 

4.  Determination  of  criteria  by  which  to  measure  suporvi sorj''  accomplish- 

ments. 

Supervision  is  concerned  with  imf)rovcmont  of  agents  and  their  accomplish- 
ments.    Therefore  results  of  supervision  must  be  expressed  not  in  activities  of 
supervisors  but  in  changed  activities  of  agents  or  the  better  teaching  resulting 
from  agents'  activities. 

Satisfactory  evaluation  of  accomplishments  of  supervision  is  handicapped 
by  lack  of  criteria  which  have  been  tested  for  objectivity,  validity,  and  relia- 
bility. 

There  is  need  for  much  further  systematic  research  in  extension  supervision 
to  provide  a  scientific  basis  for  its  further  development  as  a  creative  force  in 
extension  teaching. 
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